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“Patriotic Citizenship VERY year the text and maps of Maury’s 


Manual of Geography receive a critical 
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Is a new text-book in civics for public —~) 
and private schools, reading circles, and ea - Ss 
for all who seek to know the significance 


revision to bring them in touch with 








present conditions the world over. 


; This year a new map of Africa had to be made. 
of our Flag, and to understand the} pach year also a fresh sheet of ‘ Recent Geographi- 


| 

| 

. . . *“s* . . 1 

privileges and responsibilities of Ameri-|cal Events” is bound in with the Manual, supplying 
can Citizenship. Rev. Dr. AUGUSTUS) fuller information on some special matters. These 

H. Strona, President of Rochester (N. /extra pages for July, 1895, contain articles on i 

1 


Y ) Theological Seminary Says : “Utah, the Forty-fifth State,” “China, Japan, and 
Korea,” with a map of Korea and neighboring parts | 
“I wish MORGAN’S PATRIOTIC CITI-|of China and Japan, “The Highest Mountain in 


ZENSHIP could be introduced into all our N ran ae 
public schools. The simplicity of the treat | + orth America,” etc., ete. 


ment makes it intelligible to the lowest Superintendents and Principals of Schools us- 4 
capacity, while the soundness ofits doctrines 


and the wide range of its quotations make it|ing Maury’s Manual and having editions of 1894 


f r the highest. , ‘ a> a * 
Say OF ey a er ee and previous years in pupils’ hands, are invited to 


PATRIOTIC CITIZENSHIP, by Thomas J. Morgan, report to us the number of such books, and we will 


LL.D., Ex-U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs;|send them a supply of this extra leaf, gummed fo | 
Member of the National Council of Education ; Author | | wey ew 8 , 
of Studies in Pedagogy, etc. Cloth. Fully illus., $1.00|)insertion in the books they have free of expense. 


Address, y 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
43-47 East roth Street, NEW YORK. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


ARE USED IN MORE SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES tHan any OTHER PENCILS. 
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If not familiar with the Dixon pencil, mention THE 









SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents for 
samples worth double. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N.J. 
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A POCKET EDITION 
» ® | OF THE 


“‘One Button 
Does It, 






FOR ee 





a 


You Press It.’’ pictures 
large enough to be good for 
contact printing and good 
enough to enlarge to any size. 
Pocket Kodak loaded for 12 pic- 


tures, 14gx2inches, - - $5.00 
Developing and Printing Outfit, 1.50 


-EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Sample photo and booklete ROCHESTER N.Y 
Sor two 2-cent stamps. : 








INVENTORS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Modern Science 
Apparatus. 
Original Designs, 
Superior Work- 

manship. 
Standard Special 
ties. 


Valveless Air Pumps. 
Solar Microscope & Lantern 
Dynamos, Motors, Galvanome- 
ters and Testing Sets. 
velesons 8, Microscopes, Anatomical Models, 
Human Skeletons, Pure Chemicals, Chemical 
Glassware, etc. 

ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 
(Successors to Science Department 
National Schooi Furnishing Co.) 

Works and Salesrocm 8 ave and 181 Lake | 
reet, Chic 
New a free to Schoo! People. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMERS& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 












~ 127 Fulton & 42 Ann 8ts., 
BRANCHES: 
111 Madison 8t., Chicago 


708 Locust Street, 
St. Louis. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand aresupplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 












KODAK | Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successtul use in 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools, 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., &c. 


One apparatus keeps 
every ‘period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time withouc 
the aid of the human 
hand. 

Satisfactory Results 
Guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 


ERFECT 
ENCIL 


















te BEST WACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 


| itmakesa PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 

“It Is correctly named ; the nearest to perfection of 
anything of the king i rete aw. 
LARD F. HYDE, 

School Guat 2d Dist., Franklin Co., N.Y 


All Stationers sell it. Price $1, sent, express 
d, $1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


pai ’ 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 





$75 a Month—evenings. 


(GL 


and WRITING TEACHERS 


Wawed. Experience or good writing not 
necessary as we will train you for the posi- 
tion at your own home under Bialer’s 
popular System of Physical Training 
in Penmanship, and our systematized 
Course of Mail Intructions, free of charge. 
Beautiful Parchment Diploma 15x20 in. 
with Corporate Seal of College, granted. 
Write in your own hand. 

The Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir: 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
alteione. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL 
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Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 


Only complete Science Factory in the West, 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 


CHICAGO. 





The Posse Gymnasium 


offers a thorough normal course. Medals for 
methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
Antwerp, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 
August oth, inclusive. 7th Year opens Sept. 
16th. Address 
Baron NILs Posse, K.G.V., B Sc., M.G., 
23 Irvington Street, Boston, 


For Summer Reading 


GET 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


ngs greatest Educational Book of the 
| time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 
| It will give you new inspiration for next 
| year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without needing it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 











Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
I2 cents, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





says do city tise one 
Elementary Sounds 
and Diacritical Marks 


Fully explained and illustrated by the 
Step by Step Primer 


in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 

Every teacher needs this book to give daily 
drill on the sounds of the language. Its intro- 
duction would revolutionize the teaching of Read- 
ing. We want every teacher to actively interest 
herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per 
copy. Special terms for introduction, 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 














FP SIERBROOK'S 


No. 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 


Eye 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STESESK «2 EP ESR S5~ EASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 26 John St, NY 
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“HOLDEN 


A CHEAP, SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE 





Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year! 


IF FREE TEXT-BOQKS ARE FURNISHEDIN YOUR SCHOOLS 


YOU NEED THE 


SYSTEM For 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 


METHOD FOR SAVING BOOKS 


FROM WEAR. 


USED BY OVER 500 PROMINENT SCHOOL BOARDS—ALL PRAISE IT. 


Send NOW for samples and information—FREEF to any address. 


cw.norpex, res. OLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’'y. P . ©. Ecx 643 A. 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so me b miserable Latin and 
Greek as og oe be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTO 
Virg Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Tiiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Mon 3A ‘Anabaete, each to teachers - examination, $1.60. 
rk’s Practical'and Progressive Latin Gram mar ; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other Systems. Price to teachers for examination, ‘$1 00. 
rgent’s ny aah S we, © emai American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tortes, Manesca’s Frenc ries, 
Dal Sample pages pe our Intert nears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 








BOSTON NEW YORK 
10-2 BOYLSTON ST. 31 E. 17TH ST. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 WABASH AVE. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


= SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —ae 


Joun A. Hatt, President H. M. Puixutps, Secretary. 
JANUARY I, 1895. 

Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 

If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an “‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a ‘‘ STATEMENT ” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 ARCH ST. 





I was born on the in the year... 


My Name is 
te 


“THE LIGHT RUNNING” 


7. - DENSMORE, 


“The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 


Lightest touch to keys, giving least fatigue to operator; Up to 
date, attaining the greatest number of desirable ends; Any one 
can take it apart and put it together again ; Densmore operators 
never willingly change back to the use of any other typewriter: 
ask them, 


Adopted by the U. 8S. War Department in 1893 ; Government contract renewed in 1894; 


plied Densmores to the Land Offices throughout the U. S. in 1895. 
Carnegle es — 33 DENSMORES. This famous company purchased its first 
more in 1892, and now (1895) has 6 Broa in use, 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 roadway, New York. 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of | curately described. Special prices to teach- 














securing valuable books only. Our new It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


Catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
tssthancost. It is the result of months of 
Patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 





ers are made on nearly all. 


Betz Physical Course 


GYMNASTIC 
COURSE - - 


A New, Revised and En- 
larged Edition of 


BETZ 
Free Gymnastics 


PART FIRST 


is now ready. Price 75c, 


rt Second—end Edition, 
rarrAc TICS. Price 75c. 


t Third—sth Edi — 
LIGHT GYMNASTICS. Price $5 cena” 


The Three for $2.00 


Also 3 Abridged Edition tor country schools. 
Price 35 cents. 


The most popular system of Physical Culture for 
use in the public schools now published. Fuil des- 
criptive circulars on request. 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. 


CVVVVVSTVSVUSSSVSVGE 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


Mrs, J N.Cs Coouse, a ~— Hegeisen, 


neipa 








2s 


College Re-opens Sept. 30. 

In addition to the regular work of the Col- 
lege. which includes the preparing of students 
tor Kindergartners, Supervisors and Training 
Teachers. Special instruction is given in 
adapting Kindergarten principles to Primary 
work, and in the right use of materials in 
Primary grades. 


Convocation of Mothers, Sept. 24, 25, 26. 


Send for curriculums. 


Catenge Kindergarten College, 
10 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


DEVE VVSVVSssesese 


srssseesevaseeees 
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ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 
TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Send for specimen pages of “ Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
plete Phon hic Instructor.” + + = above 

schools. AAC PIT AN & 8 a 
Jnion 1. » N. ¥. 
litan School of Shorthand, Pres- 


wm Biden cy fth Ave., cor. 20th St. Competent 
instructors. 15 years experience. Lowest terms. 


TEACHERS! i Srawine? 


in 
If so, you should look into the Courses taught at 
the Metropolitan Normal Art School in the New 
Building of the University of the City of New 
York, east side of Washington Square. For cir- 
culars, address at once, the principal, Langdon 








S. Thompson, 30 Park Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Walter Baker & G0. Limited, 2 yee 
The Largest Manufacturers of ‘BES \zz! =} , 
(fa, PURE, HIGH CRADE Zed cee! 2 tl 
2 Gocons miCHOCOLATES 22 | Zz. = | ie 
~Ae On this Continent, have received 3 “s Iz Bi; s — 

HIGHEST AWARDS) = S S| |S =|“ 

from the great ? a els = : 
Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS IF YOU WANT 


Cc . on: ivi view of the 
ion: or books of any description—School Books, cane 
‘a | auti o— SE Boo ks, Novels, etc., send to 


pot Ge labels and yenaners oa om 
Ts shou make § 
frat i pee of manufacture, William R. Jenkins, 


pometr. Dovepontor. | Mass. 
ss pelos om cach poo Publisher and Importer, 











SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 








IN EUROPE AND AMERICA §=F-REENCH BOOKS, For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 


Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, is without exception, the Best 


Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 


<sy==e_) For Vertical Writing. ‘where the system has become 


Use JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND- VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrive 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH Von dU & SONS, gt John Street, NEW YORK. 
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NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 









ALPHA CRAYONS 

















CHICAGO 
ERASERS....... KENDALL’S 
1a LUNAR TELLURIC 
NATIONAL ae 6 6hCsC<(t*éi‘<é‘”r é«LOBEC:(C(... 
BLACKBOARD ae 
CANVAS NEW NATIONAL 





READING CHARTS 














GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 14 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 

















SCHOOL DESKS, 


Adjustable Desks and Chairs, several styles. 
bined Desk and Seat. 


BLACKBOARDS, all kinds. 


GLOBES, etc. Full line School Furnishings. Send 
for catalogue to 





Send for sample EUREKA BLACKBOARD CLOTH. MAPS, | 








Remington Typewiter. 


The New Many Notable Improvements, 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Model Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
No. Bighter and Wider Carriage. 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. 


And Many Other Useful and Convenient © 
evices. 


Matchless Construction. Unequaled Durability. Unrivaled od Speed 












SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 











debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
| phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest ‘and most satisfactory results 
| in dyspepsia and general derangement 


q| of the cerebral and nervous systems, 


| causing debility and exhaustion.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
| Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Chafing 


and 


Prickly Heat 


“Model” Com- | | are in most cases caused by the cor- 


rosive action of acid 


-Perspiration 


R. H. GALPEN, School Furnisher, $ East 14th St., New York, and are often aggravated by the fric- 


‘tion of the clothing with the skin. 


Relief may be obtained quickly by 


applying a lather of 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


and letting it dry on. 


Try this! 
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School Board Wisdom. 


It is one of the curious things of a democracy that 
every man and any man is thought to be wise enough to go 
on a school board, be a member of Congress, or hold the 
office of president. We have sent under this firmly fixed 
rule a good many fools and a good many bad men to 
Congress and to the state legislatures and will probably 
keep on doing it. Our system of politics is a huge mis- 
fortune to us. In one of the wards of this city a man 
wanted to be nominated for Congress ; he applied to a 
“promoter” and asked, “How much will it cost?” Be- 
ing told he drew his check, gave it to the “ promoter,” 
and was duly nominated. 

The men who go on school boards have a general 
conception that there must be a house, desks, books, and 
teachers. Very often the selection of the latter is done 
on queer principles. In this city a teacher had done 
excellent work for four years, then married ; the death 
of her husband occurred in two years; then she sought 
for employment again in the school and was rebuffed 
with this remark, “ You have had your chance ; there 
are other girls now that want to get a place and get 
married too.” The fact of her excellent service was 
wholly ignored. 

There are those who consider in an appointment the 
“backers” of the candidate—this is so well-known in 
our cities that the matter of qualification is quite sec- 
ondary. The influence of the politician is sought ; the 
school board man helps the politician expecting the 
latter to help him in return. This matter of influence 
cuts a very large figure in such cities as New York, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Detroit, and a few others. 

Then there are school board men who insist the ap- 
pointee shall live in the city—the idea is that the money 
raised in a place should bespentina place. Some years 
ago a principal in Ohio nearly lost his place because he 
bought the furnishings of his house in another city than 
the one he lived in. He was warned that his salary 
must be spent in that town and no other. In New Jer- 
sey a teacher got a place by telling the influential mem- 
ber that he would hire a house of him if appointed ; he 
says his salary was raised, too, as the rent was higher 
than he could afford. 

A member in one of our Western cities, just elected, to 
show his ability to manage educational matters, when 
the salary list was read asked with curious stupidity : 
“ How many female clerkshave thatmuch? How many 
good and intelligent mechanics have it at the present 





time?” He was a person who ranked the training of 
the minds of children on the same level asselling a pair 
ot gloves or soldering a waste pipe. The delicate task 
of cultivating a human intelligence requires different 
powers from those that guide a mechanic’s hand, and is 
to be rewarded after a different fashion. The profession 
is one that calls for constant study, for vigorous health, 
for earnest pleasure in its work ; and these are neces- 
sary qualifications that cannot be maintained upon a pit- 
tance and the endless anxiety that is the result of that 
pittance. Where prices are resolutely kept down, or con- 
stantly reduced, there is no inducement to any one to 
spend years in careful and conscientious preparation, or 
the hours out of school in the study necessary to prevent 
intellectual rust. 

The Cincinnati school board not long ago worried 
over the sinful extravagance of teachers. One member 
thought teachers dressed too well—they ought to wear 
cheaper gowns. Another said they saved their money 
and spent it on railroads during the summer. 

These and a good many other matters are not the 
business for which they were elected. They are to se- 
cure good teachers, no matter where they come from, 
and pay them proper salaries. If these teachers choose 
to spend some of it on clothes, some in travel, it is a 
matter wholly for them to consider. 

The school has heretofore been the target ; that has 
been put on a better basis. Now let the school board 
look out for hot shot. 


a 
Education and Crime. 


Since 1870 the number of children in English schools 
has increased from 1,500,000 to 5,000,000, and the num- 
ber of persons in English prisons has fallen from 12,000 to 
5,000. The yearly average of persons sentenced to penal 
servitude for aggravated crimes has decreased from 
3,000 to 800, while juvenile offenders have fallen from 
14,000 tO 5,000, 

In France the criminal statistics and the statements 
of the magistrates show that as schools have been 
opened prisons have been filled, and that the diffusion 
of education has been accompanied apparently with an 
increase of crime, especially juvenile crime. Keeping 
children in school ought, apparently, to some extent 
keep them from the commission of petty offenses by 
lessening opportunity ; but if this be the case, the same 
effect should be produced in France as in England. A 
French journal offers the explanation that in France, as 
under the republic, education is simply intellectual in- 
struction, while in England there is not only instruction 
but training ; moral and religious influences are brought 
to bear upon the minds of the young. 

There is not much soundness in Victor Hugo’s con- 
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tention that when you build a school-house you close 
the door of a jail. The people of no other country 
spend more money for education than the people of the 
United States ; but crime has more than kept pace with 
instruction, and it is worth our while to consider 
whether this result may not be in some measure due to 
the quality of the teacher.—The Minneapolis Zimes. 


a 
The Relation of the Superintendent 


To his Assistant Teachers. 


By Even E. Kenyon. 

“ We want leadership.” 

This pathetic appeal was voiced not very long ago at 
a meeting of a city teachers’ association, and a throb of 
recognition that this was in truth what they needed ran 
through the assembly. The prevailing thought was, 
“Yes, we are being driven. We want to be led.” 

To lead teachers is a work of inspiration. The leader 
of teachers must feel the greatness of the truth toward 
which he leads them, must see its light continually and 
believe in their power to follow. 

This city, in which a lack of leadership is felt, has a 
superintendent who could lead if he would. Scholarly, 
philosophical, an impressive and magnetic speaker, 
warmly liked by every audience that he seeks to win, 
cordially hated by those who have felt his scorn, this 
man is making about the saddest mistake that it is pos- 
sible to make in a school system. He is driving instead 
of leading the great body of teachers under his com- 
mand. 

This city of H has introduced all the modern 
improvements. There is a supervisor for each, and an 
able one. The best system of drawing is there in oper- 
ation ; the best system of physical culture; the best 
system of music, etc., etc. A time schedule regulates 
the number of hours and minutes a week to be devoted 
to each study. Local and visiting supervision in plenty 
determines the relative values of the “results,” in all 
the branches of study and in all the schools. The ma- 
chinery is well-nigh perfect. 

But the teachers feel driven and the air is full of 
complaints from overburdened pupils, though the child- 
ren learn “no more than they ought to,” even graduat- 
ing from the high school still unable to arrange their 
“lays” and “lies” satisfactorily to the critical sense of 
the grammarian or even to steer clear of double nega- 
tives “and sich,” 

Some of the schools have conscientious principals. 
Of these there are two types. The first believes in the 
supreme right of childhood to wholesome culture, and 
does what may be done toward securing this under the 
system by harmonizing its parts. Friction is minimized, 
correlation is attempted, some economy of teacher’s 
strength and student’s time is realized, alternation of 
study, and recitation, with recesses, singing, and calis- 
thenics is secured, and every precaution taken that the 
system shall do as little harm and as much good as pos- 
sible. The second believes in the letter of the law, 
carries Out the provisions of the course of study literally, 
regards any deviation from the same as the most serious 
of pedagogical offenses, secures, with the rest, a strict 
application of the time schedule and a proper distribu- 
tion of the subjects of study through the hours of the 
week. 

But there are principals in the system who are not 
conscientious. With those officials, that is the best 
teacher who wins the highest honors for self and school 
on examination day. In their schools, the coming event 
is the next examination day, and the goal to be raced 
for by the classes is the highest mark. Sometimes it is 
the supervisor of drawing who is expected soon to make 
a visit of inspection. Sometimes it 1s the supervisor of 
physical culture who is to drill the classes on a certain 
date and pass upon the work of theteachers. The time 
schedule is forgotten. The subject uppermost in all 
minds is the next to be examined upon. This demands 
the lion’s share of the time, and the children are drilled 
in it ad nauseam. The supervisor of drawing having 
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passed on (leaving the school with colors flying in honor 
of its triumph over neighboring schools, that are too 
conscientious to specialize in this way), the childrenare 
immediately on their feet to prepare for the supervisor 
of physical culture. The prescribed fifteen minutes of 
practice lengthens into half an hour, to be shortly suc- 
ceeded by another half-hour of physical “culture.” The 
intervals are not sufficient for recovery from fatigue. 
When the examiner comes, however, the children know 
the drills, and the glory of the conscientious school- 
masters (both types) pales before that of the masters of 
Cram. Could a better plan be devised for the precipita. 
tion of an anti-fad war? , 

The New Education cannot be parceled out in this 
way. The key-note of the New Education is Unity. It 
cannot proceed except as pupils study wth their teach- 
ers, teachers think and plan w#th their supervising offi- 
cers, grammar and composition are taught with science, 
artistic perception and skill develop wth other forms of 
study, physical culture proceeds with the occupations of 
the mind. 

Only a great central human force can infuse such life 
into a school system. Such a force should the superin- 
tendent be. The man who sits in his office and chills 
his command by the issue of paper mandates that appeal 
to the obedience of subordinates instead of the intelli- 
gence, the hearts, the consciences of fellow-workers, 
fails to exert this force, whatever his ability may be. If 
the latter be great, more’s the pity. What the teachers 
need is to be met on their own plane, as willing, striving 
workers in God’s vineyard and taught by specialists in 
special lines, of course, and by a Parker as regards their 
goal. They want to be inspired. They need to be led. 


* 


Advantages of Specialist System. 
By M. P. E. GROSZMANN. 


Primary grades need principally the instruction of a 
class teacher, for a young child needs the homelike in- 
fluence of one who makes her room reflect her own indi- 
vidual nature in arrangement and atmosphere. But even 
in the lowest classes it is good for the children to come 
in contact with more than one teacher, ¢, ¢., more than 
one individuality, just as at home, their intercourse 
with the relatives and friends of the family, constitutea 
broader educational environment than the parents alone 
would present. With older children, the class-room as 
the pupil’s school home, must by no means be aban- 
doned, and here, too, the class teacher will preside over 
the little circle, representing the specific interests and 
characteristic tendencies of the class. In the Working- 
man’s school we have it so arranged that each class 
teacher is also special teacher in those studies in which 
she is particularly efficient. Each specialist has, in ad- 
dition to her specialty, the charge of a particular class 
for which she is responsible. . 

There are only two exceptions to this rule. One is 
the specialist teacher of natural science in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades, who teaches in a room set 
apart for this work, which is fitted up to suit the special 
requirements of experimental and objective work, and 
which represents in its entire outfit the spirit of scien- 
tific research. The art department, in a similar way, 
introduces the child into the elevating atmosphere of 
esthetic refinement, while the work-shop embodies the 
idea of industrious enterprise and the dignity and 
charm of assiduous toil. 

In explanation of our arrangement it is important to 
emphasize once more the apparent truism that no 
teacher can be found who is equally efficient or inter- 
ested in all branches of instruction. Especially at 
present when so much of handiwork, art culture, sci- 
ence, etc., has been introduced, it ought to be recog- 
nized that after all a great deal of special aptitude and 
study must be required to have each of these branches 
well taught, and that a proper division of labor is desir- 
able in school instruction as well as in social life. Be- 
sides, it seems that the individuality of the teacher must 
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be respected no less than that of the child. I, on my 
part, have a certain horror of teachers who profess to 
be able to teach everything. Of course, a teacher must 
have received a generous general education, and have 
learnt to understand and appreciate a// subjects of in- 
struction ; besides, he must be a “eacher before he devel- 
ops into a specialist; but that certainly does not imply 
that he can /each all things successfully and with due 
justice to subject and child. Whoever undertakes such 
a hopeless task will either do pitiously perfunctory 
work, or will throw the best part of his individuality 
and enthusiasm into those select subjects which 
best express his individuality and give disproportionate 
emphasis to these. The latter contingency is as de- 
plorable as the former ; for the unity of conception and 
development of which the advocates of the class teacher 
system speak, will thus be badly disturbed, and the 
child will be handed over from one individual to 
another, receiving from each a more or less distorted 
revelation of his environment. 

The unifying factor, may there be ever so many spe- 
cialists, will always be the directive power of the head 
of the school, and the spirit and curriculum of the in- 
stitution, itself will, as a rule, be of longer duration 
and more lasting importance than any individual teach- 
er's influence. And when, under such powerful unify- 
ing influences as a good school affords, as such the 
child comes in contact with several competent special- 
ists he will be greatly benefited. For all these special- 
ists, while they are jointly engaged in educational work 
and thus represent a harmony and unity of organization, 
will individually give the child the best they can offer. 
That which they know and master most perfectly as to 
subject matter and method, is that which enlists their 
spontaneous enthusiasm and brings forth their best en- 
ergies. The child will thus, at an early age, be im- 
pressed with the lesson that this great world may be 
looked at from various points of view, each affording a 
different conception of the whole, and yet all pointing 
towards the same eternal truth as their common center. 
He learns to understand, to appreciate, and to respect 
the difference of individual conception and effort, and 
receives a many-sided knowledge of his environment. 

It has been claimed that special teachers have too 
little opportunity to study individual children. But 
while they may meet an individual child as often as a 
class teacher would, they can follow him through sev- 
eral years, watch his-development, and arrive at much 
more correct conclusions than a closer observation dur- 
ing a briefer period of time could have made possible. 
Besides, they can compare notes with their colleagues 
who see other sides of the same child, and thus estab- 
lish his identity with a greater probability of success 
than one-sided observation would warrant. For many 
a teacher will mistake a child for being dull, irrespon- 
sive, or mischievous, that is found to be very clever and 
appreciative with another. 

It is well enough to say that each teacher must study, 
and learn to understand each child. It is, nevertheless 
a fact, that certain individuals will never really under- 
stand one another, and when this happens between 
teacher and pupil (and it happens frequently), the sit- 
uation is embarrassing and deplorable for both. If 
the teacher is a class teacher in a school, where the cor- 
recting presence of the specialist is excluded, a whole 
term may be one continuous period of mutually confus- 
ing, harassing, and demoralizing influences. 

A well organized school in which the child is the 
center of a many-sided educational influence, as repre- 
sented by a group of different individuals, is apt to 
bring out the child’s moral powers with greater force 
than one where the child is annually handed from one 
individual class teacher to another, and where the one 
with whom he comes last in contact may undo a great 
deal of what his predecessors have endeavored to build 
up in the child’s soul and character. If there are in a 
school a few teachers of unusual moral power and in- 
fluence, their presence will surely be more benficial if 
they can reach, as specialists, all, or almost all, pupils 
for years in succession than if they are shut up in class- 
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rooms which then are considered oases in the desert. 

Among the means to correlate the work of class- 
teachers and specialists, the following have stood the 
test in the Workingman’s school : 

1. A carefully planned course of study in which the 
principle of a rational co-ordination is kept clearly in 
view. Detailed directions must be avoided, however. 
It is essential that the individual teachers should have 
sufficient freedom, in order that they may bring their 
personal ingenuity and creativeness into play. The 
only condition exacted of all should be that they must 
not lose sight of the aims and purposes of the course. 

2. Weekly Advance Reports to the Principal.—In these 
reports, arranged by classes and placed directly in 
charge of the class teachers, the different teachers sug- 
gest, on the basis of the general outline of the course, 
such work as they intend or expect to accomplish in the 
course of the coming week, with such details as they 
desire to introduce in their respective departments, 
Each of these sheets thus shows in tabular form all the 
work proposed for a particular class. This offers to 
the different teachers of that class an opportunity to 
find out what their colleagues are doing, and to confer 
with them on the work proposed. Besides these,advance 
reports are submitted to the principal, who discusses 
the suggestions offered to the teachers, and aids them 
to re-adjust discrepancies. These reports are kept on 
file for constant reference and serve as a basis for a 
more and more detailed elaboration of the course, at 
least in a suggestive sense. 

3. Observation of Other Teachers at Work.—Teachers 
should improve every opportunity to attend the lessons 
given by their colleagues so as to receive vivid impres- 
sions of what is going on in all departments. This 
practice is of great value as a stimulant towards co-or- 
dination and unification of instruction, prevents the 
teacher,from becoming one-sided and pedantic in his 
methods, manners, and views, and broadens his mental 
and moral horizon in more than one way. The class- 
teacher, whose every minute from the opening of school 
in the morning till its close in the afternoon is spent in 
the one class, has no such opportunity, and the result is 
that she degenerates, asa rule, into a mere lesson-giv- 
ing machine whose cut-and- dried methods are apt to 
become an abomination to herself, into a narrow, cross, 
and hypercritical schoolma’m, whose efforts to unify the 
branches of instruction will generally lead to a mechani- 
cal routine in her practice and a conventional system 
in her, and her pupils’ world-conception, in which her 
own preferences, opinions, and prejudices, petty as they 
may be, reign supreme and are reflected in the too-easily 
molded preferences, opinions, and prejudices of her 
children. And this drawback becomes all the more 
serious, the more pronounced the individually and the 
more strongly developed the character of the class 
teacher is ; so that, as someone has paradoxically sug- 
gested, under the class teacher system, “ The better the 
class teacher, the worse for the class.” 

4. Teachers’ Meetings in which the general policy of 
the school, the course of instruction in all its details, 
new suggestions and experiments, observations on chil- 
dren, etc., are fully discussed ; group meetings where 
the teachers of one class, or of one department, or of 
more directly related dpartments, exchange their opin- 
ions and experiences and discuss their plans; and last, 
but not least, the personal advice and direction of the 
responsible head of the institution, will produce a de- 
gree of unification which no class teacher system can 
ever accomplish. For, inthe class teacher, such unifi- 
cation will forever be of a personal, and therefore more 
or less narrow, and too frequently prejudicial, charac- 
ter ; while in the arrangement for which the Working- 
man’s school stands, the idea of unification assumes at 
once a larger and deeper significance, namely that of a 
leading principle in which the individual conceptions 
whose specific dignity and value receive full recogni- 
tion, blend into the fuller harmony of a well established 
educational system. 


Workingman’s School, New York City. 
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University Extension. 


By Francis W. SHEPARDSON, 


The idea of what is known as Univer- 
sity Extension had been dominant in 
America long before it took definite 
shape and received a name in England 
twenty-two years ago. Ina land where 
there were two great institutions of 
learning, which stood far above the peo- 
ple, being essentially aristocratic in their 
nature, it was not surprising that some 
friend of the masses should have hoped 
for better things for them, and should 
have sought to have some of the learn- 
ing of the cloistered walls of Oxford and 
Cambridge used for the benefit of those 
who were deprived of collegiate training 
and yet longed for a drink from the 
Pierian spring. Three classes of people 
were especially considered: ladies, and 
other persons of leisure who desired in- 
struction ; young men of wealth and 
leisure and clerks who had only their 
evenings free for study ; and artisans. 

James Stuart, now a member of parlia- 
ment, but then a modest young fellow 
connected with one of the colleges at 
Cambridge, was the real founder of the 
system. Mindful of class distinctions in 
his country, he hesitated to attempt to 
correct or to discuss, when face to face 
with a company of wealthy ladies, so he 
asked them to write their questions, pro- 
mising to examine them and answer them 
before his next lecture. Thus came in a 
feature known as “written exercise,” 
which was a third element in the system 
of instruction, the lecture itself, and the 
printed outline, known as the syllabus, 
being the other two. A few diagrams left upon the wall 
of the room where lectures were given, attracted the 
attention of certain hearers, who examined them during 
the interim of lectures and then asked the lecturer to 
come a little early next time and explain them. Grant- 
ing this favor, Mr. Stuart developed the fourth feature, 
a class, or review, when questions might be asked and 
further instruction given, without destroying the con- 
tinuity of thought of the lecture proper. And so, 
through University Extension, educational advantages 
were given to many, hitherto denied them, university 
extension meaning a system of lectures, accompanied 
by a syllabus or outline, a class, or review, and written 
exercises from the students, the work being in charge 
of itinerant teachers who went to the people, instead of 
having the people come to them as in an ordinary col- 
lege or university. 

Nearly a score of years passed before America took 
interest in the new educational machinery. This was 
not because America was a score of years behind the 
times, but because other methods in use here had sup- 
plied much of the need felt in England. A well regu- 
lated system of public school instruction, in many 
places with compulsory attendance until the child 
reached a certain age, afforded opportunity of educa- 
tion toall. Where the high school failed to give ad- 
vanced instruction, there were academies, public and 
private, some of them well endowed. Denominational 
colleges and non-sectarian institutions for higher edu- 
cation abounded. State universities opened their doors 
to all citizens at triflingexpense. The man, the woman, 
the youth, who in England rejoiced in the opportunities 
afforded by university extension, in America was in the 
high school, the college, the university. America was 
not behind the times because it failed to use the ma- 
chinery which was adapted to the conditions of Eng- 
land, 

Under different conditions there has been new devel- 
opment in America, and after four years of occupation 
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of American soil, University Extension has shaped itself 
to its environment, and is doing its work to the advan- 
tage of a large constituency. The circulars issued by 
the largest of the institutions which have taken up this 
work among us, show that instruction is given in four 
ways through the University Extension: by corres- 
pondence lessons, where the individual gains the bene- 
fit of the careful study of the teacher, but loses the 
advantage of personal contact with him ; by class-study 
opportunities, where the individual receives personal 
attention from the teacher, the recitations being con- 
ducted in the evening or on Saturday, and generally 
away from the university grounds; by club-study, 
where members of literary clubs receive instruction and 
suggestions from trained teachers, who make club work 
a specialty; and finally—and this is usually known as 
University Extension—by lecture-study,where lecturers, 
specialists in particular lines, go from place to place, 
giving courses of six or twelve lectures to miscellan- 
eous audiences, comprising many who seek only to be 
entertained, as well as many wko seek added knowledge 
by earnest study with the help of the syllabus. 

University Extension in America does not attempt to 
reach those who never had any advantages, because 
the state has provided advantages for all, It finds suf- 
ficient reason for existence in the busy rush of Ameri- 
can life, where the merchant, the banker, the housewife, 
the artisan, the day laborer, has little time to give to 
painstaking study, and yet wishes to keep in touch with 
movements of thought of the nineteenth century. 
Some one has happily named University Extension the 
“ University of the Busy.” 

These are its claims: 1. That it enables busy men 
and women to keep in touch with educational work, 
conserving what has been secured in public school, 
academy, or college, fitting the idea, which makes part 
of the system, that education is not a thing, which can 
be limited to a certain period of school instruction, but 
is to be continued through al! the years of life. 
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2. That it enables busy men and women to keep in 
touch with the latest thought in special lines, the Uni- 
versity Extension lecturer being a sort of Review of Re- 
views, bringing to acommunity a summary of the fresh- 
est investigations in his particular field. 

3. That it enables busy men and women to secure re- 
lief from the nerve-destroying tedium of erdinary rou- 
tine activity, by bringing that best of rest-producers, a 
change of occupation of mind and body. 

4. That it enables busy men and women to keep fitted 
for companionship with their children, who, with im- 
proved methods and elaborate machinery, are afforded 
advantages far superior to those of the preceding gen- 
eration of school-children. 

5. That it enables busy men and women to set an ex- 
ample to those who need to have their thoughts turned 
into better channels, who need to have their aspira- 
tions cheered, who need the stimulus of an uplifting 
hand or an encouraging word, these combining to 
bring about the enrichment of individual life and the 
improvement of American citizenship. 

Appealing, then, to the sense of civic pride, to the 
sense of family duty, and to the sense of self interest, 
University Extension seems well adapted to the needs of 
American society, not coming as a panacea for all ills, 
not coming as cheap education, peddling worthless de- 
grees, but attempting to stimulate the intellectual life 
of individuals and of communities by giving direction 
to reading and thinking in connection with carefully 
prepared lectures upon special themes, or by bringing 
the advanges of the schools in other ways to the homes 
of the people. 

If an individual is stirred to thought of something 
above his routine toil, if a community has its atmos- 
phere cleared and purified by health-giving intellectual 
breezes, then University Extension has done its work 
well, It has found a place in our educational machin- 
ery. It is to be counted one of those forces which are 
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to combine to bring about the highest good 
of our country by elevating the standard of 
citizenship. 

The University of Chicago. 


* 
Count Tolstoi’s School. 


The London Journal of Education recently published an 
article on Count Tolstoi’s school, of which the following is 
an extract. It will be followed by two articles, giving Count 
Tolstoi’s views of pedagogy, written by one who was a tutor 
in his family. 





Every one knows of Count Tolstoi as a 
novelist, and we have lately heard perhaps a 
little too much of his revolutionary theories 
on marriage; but few, we fancy, are aware 
that this romancer, this idealogue, this fron- 
deur, has founded and carried on a model 
school to illustrate and exemplify his peculiar 
theory of education. This is the theory 
which Tolstoi professed as long ago as 1862 : 
—‘“TI am convinced that the school has no 
business to meddle in education, which is 
purely a family affair ; that the school has no 
right either to punish or reward: that its 
best method of discipline and administration 
consists in allowing the pupils absolute liberty 
of learning and arranging their own affairs, as 
seems good to them.” 

His system, as Count Tolstoj tells us, grew 
of itself ; the pupil has always the right to 
absent himself from school, or, in coming, 
not to listen to the master. The latter, on 
his side had the right not to keep the pupil, 
and the power to act with all the weight of 
his influence on the children, individually and 
collectively. In the event of a child being 
detected in a fault, or in cases of fights be- 
tween scholars, the master abstained from all 
interference, leaving the combatants free to 
fight it out and settle the matter afterwards 
in their own way. The interference of the master in 
such matters (so Tolstoi found) is invariably attended 
by evil consequences. 

Such a system could not help leading to much appar- 
ent anarchy, but there seemed to have resulted from it, 
eventually, an order much better and more stable than 
that of the ordinary village school, enforced by the pu- 
pils themselves. Of course, as might be expected, his 
scholars occasionally took advantage of their liberty to 
depart in a body when there was anything specially at- 
tractive to call off their attention elsewhere or when a 
particular lesson proved wearisome : but, as a rule, they 
gave their attendance voluntarily for the seven hours of 
daily lessons. (Home tasks were unknown.) As the 
school comprehended in all some forty scholars, who 
were divided into three classes, Tolstoi was obliged to 
engage three colleagues to assist him. One of these, a 
new master, tried to introduce into the school the tra- 
ditional methods. Thus he constrained the pupils to 
read from the same books two hours daily, to write from 
copies, and when questioned on a lesson to answer in 
turn, seated in an orderly manner on benches, whereas 
they had been used to group themselves in all postures 
round the master, and to speak all at once. 

Tolstoi soon exposed the fallacy of these methods, so 
convenient for the master, but so little designed to pro- 
mote the real progress of the pupils—each passage of the 
reading-book soon becomes wearisomely familiar, and 
the scholar merely follows mechanically or tries to cheat 
the master. Again, the system of writing from copies 
proved so irksome to the pupils that it had to be discon- 
tinued. Eventually the children, seeing the necessity of 
learning to read and write, set themselves to invent their 
own methods, and soon made real progress. As to the 
method of obliging children to reply to individual ques- 
tiening, Tolstoi considers it to be a part of the “exam- 
jnation system,” and “all such trials are but cheats and 
lies, obstacles to study.” The master, and he alone, 
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can gauge the amount of the pupil’s knowledge, and duce more natural. clear, and coherent compositions 


| 

! that without these tests. — than the scholars who have passed through all our elab- 
It followed from the principle of uncharted freedom orate standards. 

| that Tolstoi was obliged to abandon branches of study Tolstoi dwells much upon the educational importance 


that failed to commend themselves to his scholar’s in- of the Bible, more especially of the Old Testament, “ the 
| telligence. Such were history and geography, which, book of the childhood of the human race.” He consid- 
after repeated trials, he decides are unfit for children, ers it to be calculated far beyond all other books to 
| and should be left to the university. To write compo- rouse the interest of the children in all literature and 
sitions was the favorite task of the pupils, provided study. Almost more than original compositions, his 
always that the subject might be chosen by themselves; pupils delighted to reproduce Biblical stories which had 
| and some of their productions are models of clearness been narrated to them two months previously by the 


| and simplicity of expression. It is significant of Tol- master. 
, stoi’s success in developing their personalities that the * 
elder pupils could invariably divine which of their com- 
| — had produced a given composition. . Cost of Education. 
ere, for instance, is the essay of alittle moujik aged 
ten, after two years of schooling. The cost of education in seventeen cities is given be- 


ina low ; most of these are in the West. This includes the 
When I was quite little, about five years old, I heard people talking of cost of the high school and of the so-called 7 fads,” 
going to Toula, and I didn’t know what that meant. So I asked Batia kindergarten, physical, and manual training, music, 


(papa), ‘‘ What’s the Toula you go to? Is it pretty?” ‘Very pretty,” rj valk iti . 
said Batia. So 1 said, * Batia, take me with you, I want to see Toula.” drawing, book keeping, for all of these cities are foolish 
And Batia promised when Sunday came totake me. I was so happy that (?) enough to have them, in spite of what has been said 
I clapped my hands and skipped about the bench. The days passed, and to thecontrary. The population and total expenditures 
Sunday came at last. I got upvery early. Batia was already putting the ws j tande ds: 

horses in the yard, and I dressed myself as quickasI could. When I came are given in e 


into the yard, the horses were harnessed, so I got into the sleigh and we Enrol. Ex. Teachers Per Pupil 
started. We drove on, on, on, for fourteen versts. I saw a big church, (Thoweand. ) ‘Hundred.’ 
and I cried out, ‘‘ Look, Batia, what a big church!” And Batia said, i Wis. g a 
j ** There’s another church, smaller but prettier.” I cried out, ‘‘ O Batia,do a Til. 4 ~ "9 te 45 ees 
i} let's go there. I should like to say my prayersthere.”’ Batia drove me there, Jecatur, “9 7 jf 59 7° 17 
and, just as we arrived, the church bell began all at once to ring. I was Nashua, N. H., 19 26 48 61 20 
frightened and asked what it was, and whether they were beating the kettle- | ‘ és - e » 
drum. ‘‘ No,” said Baita, ‘‘It’s the Mass beginning.” So ane in to Aurora, Ill., ied od 55 55 20 
say our prayers, and when we had done we went to the market. I walked Bloomington, Ill. 22 32 73 81 23 
about and stumbled and looked all around me. At last, we reached the Oshkosh, Wis., 22 36 68 77 19 
market, and I saw them sell kalatchi (rolls) and I was going to take one Cc il Bluffs Ia.. 2 bd . eo - 
without paying. So Batia said to me, “ Don’t, or they'll take your cap.”’ ounci urS La., 21 4! 54 102 12 
I asked why they would take my cap, and Batia told me I must never take La Crosse, 25 5° 78 109 16 
| anything without paying. Sol said, ‘‘Give me ten kopeks to buy a ka- Elmira 28 — 10 12 20 
) latch,” and he gave me them, and I bought three kalatches, and I ate them “hs: 2 e RS 9 5 
i] and said, ‘‘ Batia, what good kalatches.”” When we had done our business Springfield, Ill., 29 41 78 99 20 
| we went back to the horses and gave them a drink and some hay, and when Springfield, ©.. 32 54 IOI 126 24 
they had finished their meal, we put toand drove home again. I ran into T 2 rs 
| the isba and undressed myelf and began to tell everyone that I’d been to acoma, 5 5! 124 117 + 
Toula, and that I and Batia had been to church and said our prayers. Quincy, ii. 35 44 58 84 13 
Then I went to sleep, andI dreamed that Batia was starting again for Sioyx City 40 57 120 138 22 
Toula. That woke me up, but I saw that all the others were sleeping so I A : a va 4 
| went to sleep again myself. Erie, Pa., : 4! 61 101 176 
It is of course impossible to determine the full merits Utica, N. Y., 44 69 131 168 20 
ef such an essay from a translation, however literal, and The above table shows in its fifth column of figures 
Fedka’s composition may, for all we know, have been full the amount paid per pupil per annum. 
' . . . . . . 
of faults of spelling. This much, however, we are jus- The lowest is Council Bluffs, $12. Bloomington pays 


tified in concluding, from the given specimens, that $23. The large cities like Boston and New York are 
without any grammar teaching (that mental treadmill, not taken into consideration—only cities of 40,000 
as Count Tolstoi calls it), by giving free play tothe pu- and under. Let towns that pay $5, $7, and $9 per pupil 
pil’s imagination and developing his natural tastes, the per annum heed these figures. Education, like all good 
ragged moujiks of Jasnaia Poliana are taught to pro- things, costs money. 
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School Law and Legal Intelligence. 


Miscellaneous Questions Recently De- 
cided by the Higher Courts. 
By R. D. FISHER. 


1. Officers—Where the laws of Pennsylvania provide that, 
when candidates for school director shall have the same number 
of votes, the candidates shall appear at the next regular meeting 
of the board of directors, which board shall, in a certain manner, 
determine their rights to seats therein. He/d, that where there 
was a tie vote as to two candidates and one of them appeared 
before the next meeting of the board of school directors, and of- 
fered to have his right determined, as prescribed by the act, but 
the other refused to have his so determined, and the board ad- 
journed without taking any action, no vacancy was created in the 
office, as it was the duty of the re-organized board, at its first 
meeting, on application of one of the candidates, to determine 
his rights in the manner prescribed by the act. Commonwealth 
v. Meanor, Pa. S. C., 31, Atl. R, 552. 


2. The resignation of a director of a school district made to 
and accepted by the voters of the district, is of no effect, but it 
must be made to a member of the board, who under Hill's Code 
(Sec. 2604), may call an election to fill the vacancy. Vaughn v. 
School, Dist. No. 31, Oregon S. C., 39 Pac. R., 393. 


3. Under a statute authorizing quo-warranto proceedings “in 
case any person shall usurp, intrude into, or unlawfully hold or 
execute any office,” evidence that defendant accepted a commis- 
sion as school commissioner, issued in pursuance of an election, 
that he demanded the books and other effects of the office from 
the incumbent, and that he furnished the county court a list of 
names from which to select teachers with the fact that he claimed 
legally to hold the office in his answer, sufficiently shows a user of 
the office to warrant a judgment of ouster against him; if he is 
disqualified to hold the office. 


Where the statute (1889 sec. 8028) provides that “ there is 
hereby created the office of county school commissioner of public 
schools, who shall be at least 21 years of age, a resident of the 
county when elected, for at least one year prior to such election, 
and shall hold a certificate entitling him to teach in the public 
schools of such county,” to qualify one to hold the office, he must 
have held a certificate to teach in the schools when elected. 
State Ex rel. Weed Meek, Mo. S. C., June 25, 1895. 


4. School Bonds.—Where the majority of electors of a legally 
organized district, present and voting at a special meeting held by 
the de facto or de jure officers of said district for the purpose of 
voting bonds with which to build and furnish a school-house are 
in favor of the bonds, which are afterwards issued, in accordance 
with the vote then taken, and sold for full value to an innocent 
purchaser, and a school-house is erected and furnished with the 
proceeds thereof, and teachers are employed and schools main- 
tained therein, and the first installment of interest upon said 
bonds is promptly paid at maturity, the fact that said school 
board submitted the question of bonding the district without hav- 
ing been petitioned in writing by a majority of the resident elec- 
tors, and without giving the notice required by statute, is not suf- 
ficient to invalidate, in the hands of an innocent purchaser, bonds 
upon the face of which the officers of the district have placed a 
recital of authority and regularity, which imports a strict compli- 
ance with all the statutory requirements in regard to conditions 
precedent to the issuance thereof. In an action by a bonafide 
holder against the district, or another standing in his place, such 
recitals can be neither impeached nor questioned in order to de- 
feat a recovery upon interest coupons attached thereto. Coller 


et al vs. School Dist., etc., S. Dakota S. C., April 26, 1895. 


5. Constitutional and statutory restrictions upon the amount 
of bonded indebtedness that a school district may incur are in- 
applicable to bonded debts created before the passage of any re- 
strictions as to such indebtedness. 

A delay of 17 months between a vote in favor of the issuance 
of school district bonds to refund the bonded indebtedness of the 
district, due to the financial stringency, will not invalidate the 
bonds on the ground of remoteness of the time of their issuance 
from the time of the vote authorizing them. The refunding of 
the bonded indebtedness of a school district is not the creation of 
the debt, under the constitution providing that no debt in excess 
of the taxes of the current year shall be created by any muni- 
cipality, unless the proposition shall have been submitted to and 
approved by a vote of the people thereof. 


A vote of the majority of those present at an adjournment of 
an annual school meeting, in favor of refunding the bonded in- 
debtedness of the school district, is valid, although the voters in 
favor of the bonds were not a majority of the voters of the entire 
district or of those who were present at the regular annual meet- 
ing under session (laws 1893), authorizing the directors of school 
districts to issue such bonds, provided the qualified electors of 
the district shall so determine at any regular or special meeting. 
Miller vs. School Dist. No. 3, Wyo. S. C., 39 Pac. R., 878. 


6. Teachers.—Code 1892 (sec. 4026), exempting a teacher who 
has taught five years under a first grade license from further ex- 
aminations, applies only to teachers who have taught five years 
under first grade licenses which have been issued after successful 
examinations on the code curriculum. Doss vs. Wiley, Miss., S. 
C. 16 So. R., 902. 


7. A teacher who had been for more than Io years a principal 
in the public schools was granted a leave of absence by the board 
of education. During his absence the position was filled by the 
election of another teacher, and upon his return he was assigned 
to the head of a school of a lower grade, and at a lower salary, 
Held, to be an unlawful removal of a teacher without cause. 
Fair vs. Board of Education. Calf. S.C. 40 Pac. R., 26. 


8. A certificate entitling one to teach “ any kindergarten class 
of the public schools,” issued by a county board of education 
under Code (sec. 1771), allowing a county board of education to 
grant certificates entitling the holders to teach such special 
branches as may be required by city boards of education, quali- 
fies the holder to teach kindérgarten classes in a city of the 
county which has adopted the kindergarten as a special branch 
of its primary school system. Szwnott vs. Columbet, Cal., S. C., 
40 Pac. R., 329. 


g. Under R. L. 1880 (sec. 515) providing that prudential com - 
mittees shall appoint and agree with a teacher to instruct the 
school, and remove him when necessary, a person acting as pru- 
dential committee cannot teach the school himself. But when a 
person without authority rendered services to a district in teach- 
ing its school, and in properly keeping and seasonably returning 
the school register, and in consequence the school district be- 
came entitled to and its treasurer received a share in the public 
moneys, the district is liable for such services on a guantum 
merutt. Scott vs. School Dist., Vt. S. C., 31 Atl. R., 145. 


10. Where the records of the proceedings of a board of edu- 
cation does not show that on a motion to employ a teacher the 
roll of the members was called, and the names of those voting 
“ Aye” and “ No” recorded, as provided by Rev. St. Sec. 3982, 
the election of the teacher was invalid. Board of Education, etc. 
vs. Best, Ohio S. C. 39 N. E. R., 694. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Heating and Ventilating of 
School Buildings. 


By W. O. STEELE. 


A distinguished M.D. once wrote relative to foods that, “ The 
Lord furnished the food and the devil the cooks.” Might I not 
with equal justice say that the Lord furnishes an abundance of 
pure fresh air, but the devil seems to actuate many, if not most, 
school building committees and many so-called heating and ven- 
tilating engineers. No one, not even the “ evilly actuated ” just 
mentioned, would find the slightest fault with supplying the fu- 
ture generation of great and small men and advanced women, 
and women with a sufficient degree of warmth in their school- 
rooms, nor would they think of building a school for them with- 
out windows for light, but there they stop. 

The inability of some people to see beyond their nose is pro- 
verbial, and to this fault must be attributed the evident neglect of 
Many committees to supply their school buildings with a proper 
system of heating and ventilation. Many of these committees 
would compare favorably with the fellow who killed the goose 
that laid the golden eggs, In their greed to get something for 
nothing, or get some system that will come within the appropria 
tion, they let the future take care of itself, or leave it to be cared 
for by asubsequent board or committee regardless of the fact that 
their coal bills may be anywhere from ten per cent. to three hun- 
dred per cent. greater, and that the children’s systems may be 
impoverished beyond estimating—we will say nothing about ex- 
tra doctor’s bills, though they form no mean portion of the in- 
creased outlay of money and energy caused by a cheap or im- 
properly designed plant. Sufficient unto the day is the evfense 
thereof, seems to be their motto, or what does it matter if you do 
burn a hundred ton, more or less, more coal per season so long 
as we get within the appropriation. Many get a plant that will 
heat and ventilate their building, but at an enormous expenditure 
of fuel. If some schools owned a coal mine their plants would 
ze a gigantic success where they are now only partially success- 
ul. 

A boiler as a means of absorbing the heat generated by com- 
bustion of the fuel is more economical, so preferable to any other 
apparatus. No one will question the fact that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points, and it seems that in 
keeping with this assertion the best method would be the absorp- 
tion of the heat units directly by the air. It is an old maxim that 
“ the longest way round is the surest way home,” and this is true 
relative to the heating of air with economy. The boiler is more 
efficient because water is the best conductor of heat, consequently 
it absorbs heat units very rapidly and in great quantities, while 
air is one of the Joores? conductors and absorbs heat units slowly 
and very sparingly. The water once “ charged” with heat units 
may be confined and air passed over the containing vessel until 
this heat is all absorbed by the air. The products of combustion, 
on the contrary, cannot be confined, or only to a limited extent, 
and the heat units must be extracted from these hot gases while 
they are on the move; thus it stands to reason that the medium 
that will extract the greatest quantity of these heat units in a 
given time will get more units out of the gases before they escape 
to waste the remaining heat on the atmosphere. 

Allowing that the above statement is true a steam heating 
plant, it must be granted, is the most economical to use except- 
ing hot water, which is doubtless quite as economical. It matters 
but little in a properly designed plant whether the heating is done 
by direct radiation or through the medium of the air supplied for 
ventilation. 

The steam when generated is to be used for two purposes - to 
heat the building and to supply a proper quantity of fresh air and 
heat that. It requires heat units to move this air, whether done 
by flue, stoves, aspirating or inspirating coils, or fans. Experi- 
ments have proven that it requires fewer of these units (which 
represent fuel) to move air by means of a properly designed fan, 
than by either of the above “ rarifying” processes. Besides, the 
fan supply is always constant while the “ rarified” supply only 
constant in that it constantly varzes with every change in tem- 
perature, and invariably supplies more air incold weather than in 
mild, so if your plant has sufficient capacity to supply the re- 
quired amount of air in mild weather it will supply two, three, or 
more times as much air as is required when the temperature is 
lower, and that at a time when it takes much more coal to heat 
every cubic foot of air supplied. No one could depreciate more 
than the writer an inadequate supply of fresh air, but as all air 
that is introduced must be warmed (and it takes a good many 
heat units to do this) it is evident folly to supply more than is re- 
quired to keep the air in the building properly diluted. This is 
one of the important advantages of a fan plant. One of the 
others is the positive supply of air, regardless of the direction of 
wind or other adverse exterior conditions of the atmosphere. As 
with the question of heat generators, if we admit the truth of 
above, and it can be easily demonstrated, then a steam fam plant 
is the most economical to run. 

In the above we have covered the three cardinal points of a 
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good plant: a sufficient supply of heat, a sufficient supply of 
fresh air (always supplied), and the greatest attainable economy 
in operating 

The fourth is ease of operating and simplicity. The simplest 
plant, and one that is very satisfactory for ordinary sized build. 
ings, is one that has the heater stack elevated so that the water 
of condensation from all the coils carrying boiler pressure wil] 
return to the boiler by gravity. The condensation from the ex. 
haust coils being run through an auxiliary coil, placed in the by- 
pass, so that all the heat may be extracted and then run into the 
sewer. This obviates all appliances, mechanical or otherwise, 
for collecting and returning the water, and is very economical in 
operation if the coils are arranged so that the exhaust may be 
used in as many of them as it will supply, the number varying 
with the severity of the weather of course. 

A more complete apparatus is one having a pressure reducing 
valve in the steam supply to heater stack to reduce the boiler 
pressure to that of the exhaust. usually from one and a half to 
two pounds, and never over five pounds. The live steam and 
exhaust are then run into the heater together, care being taken to 
see that a suitable grease extractor has been placed in the ex- 
haust pipe to remove the oil, etc., before the exhaust steam enters 
heater. The whole of the water of condensation is then collected 
in one receiver and automatically returned to the boiler while stil] 
very hot, with a Bundy return trap of suitable size. This makes 
the most economical plant obtainable, combining the feature of 
simplicity and ease of caring for and operating. 

There is no occasion on small plants to use over ten pounds of 
boiler pressure, which decreases the danger and by law obviates 
the necessity of a licensed engineer. A large building and plant, 
no matter what the construction may be, should have a compe- 
tent man in charge, and he can be an engineer as well as not, 
and will cost no more than another man of equal merit. 

The system should also be supplied with approved apparatus 
for automatically maintaining the water level in boiler, and for 
controlling boiler damper and draughts. 

Some system of temperature regulation should also be adopted 
that will automatically operate the mixing dampers between ‘he 
hot and cold air ducts, or, if direct radiation, to operate the sup- 
ply valves (in which case the returns should have swinging check 
valves) so as to keep the temperature constant during school 
hours within two or three degrees. This will ensure economy in 
fuel as well as keeping an even temperature. ‘‘ No man can 
serve two masters,” or a woman either for that matter, and no 
teacher can properly look after her class and the temperature, and 
with a bright, industrious teacher interested in the class, the tem- 
perature is usually neglected with the results that the pupils be- 
come overheated, and on entering the cold air when leaving the 
school building contract colds that are often of a serious nature, 

With temperature, steam pressure, and water supply automat- 
ically taken care of the engineer or janitor has but little to occupy 
his mind and time. and he can easily look after any other duties 
he may have to perform—simply keeping a good fire and sup- 
plying his engine and fan with the necessary oil. 

In operation, the fan, operated by an engine of special design, to 
use extra low pressures, draws the air in from outside and forces 
that portion of it (which is sometimes all of it) to be warmed 
through the heater and the remainder through a by-pass under the 
heater. This heater is made up of a sufficient number of “ sec- 
tions” or what might be termed radiators, having a cast iron base 
with stands of one inch piping of the proper height. These sections 
are arranged side by side and enclosed in a tight sheet steel case 
one end of which is connected to the fan, which forces the air 
over and around these stands of pipe, which in turn are heated 
by the steam from boiler and exhaust from engine; the otherend 
being connected to the galvanized or brick warm air ducts. These 
ducts in turn convey the warmed air to the vertical flues that are 
to carry it to the rooms to be heated, or supplied with fresh air, 
or both. If no heating is done by this warmed air the second or 
cold air ducts are not necessary, as the temperature of the rooms 
is controlled by the direct radiation. Otherwise the by-pass un- 
der heater will be connected with a second system of galvanized 
iron or brick cold air ducts, which convey the unheated fresh air 
to the same flues as the warm air ducts and connect into these 
flues, preferable under the warm air ducts, with a mixing damper 
placed between so as to admit such quantities of either hot or 
cold air as may be required to regulate the temperature of the 
room. The cold air may be closed off en¢zre/y, but the damper 
is so arranged that a certain amount of hot air is always passed, 
and thoroughly mixed with the cold air to temper it. 

Suitable vent flues should be provided for each room and a 
separate flue provided to ventilate the water-closets—no other 
form of closet should ever be placed zm the butiding. \n ordi- 
nary buildings the pressure due to the plenum fan will force the 
foul air out of the vent flues if they are properly constructed. 
The closet vent should be so situated that the heat from the boiler 
gases will act as an aspirating coil in inducting a current from 
these rooms. If the building is very large a second fan should 
be provided to exhaust the foul air, and a smaller one also pro- 
vided to run constantly for closet ventilation. Boys’ urinals are 
very hard to keep odorless, and form one of the greatest sources 
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of disease, besides liberating carbon dioxide gas in large quanti- 
tities, so they should be constantly ventilated. Be sure that more 
ai: is exhausted from the room containing the closet, etc , than is 
delivered into the room, so that if the doors are open the current 
will be zaward and not outward, 

Ventilation of halls should be through the cloak-rooms—z. ¢, 
from the halls into the cloak-rooms thence out, as in damp 
weather the clothing needs drying; besides, many disease germs 
are carried about the clothing that will develop and produce ill- 
ness unless the clothing is properly ventilated. Where halls are 
heated by direct steam means should be provided for ventilating 
each and every cloak-room. 

Means should also be provided so the children may warm their 
feet on entering the halls of the building. 

Direct steam coils properly covered and protected are prefera- 
ble for this. If hot air is used and floor registers provided the 
register box should be so constructed that it may be easily and 
thoroughly cleaned every two or three days, as the offal, etc., the 
children bring in on their feet usually dries and drops into this 
box where the heat is very encouraging for the developing of 
germs, and the air currents form an excellent means of distribut- 
ing them 

To review the preceding assertions, statements, etc., it would 
seem that one could come to but one logical conclusion —the 
steam fan plant is the best and most economical for the heating 
and ventilating of schools or other public buildings or audito- 
riums. 

New York City. 
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Cycling for Teachers : 


As a Brain Rest. 
By A. G. MUNRO, * 


Whilst advocating the use of the cycle to fellow teachers as a 
brain rest, experience teaches me to class all sports into two 
classes, which, for convenience, | would call mormal and adnor- 
mal, \n matters of diet the average healthy man is amply nour- 
ished with ordinary food, the man below par requires an occa- 
sional stimulant. 

With regard to sport also, the teacher who, when the day's 
work is over, can rejoice in a brisk walk, or a hearty game at tennis, 
has no need of a cycle. Such an one will thrive on normal recre- 
ations, and may defer purchasing a cycle for years to come. But 
what about those of us whom a day’s brain work has so worried 
that to sink into an easy chair, after a weary crawl home, is the 
elysium of our delights ? Of course, we ough/ to take exercise, 
but how? To hammer out a few mechanical miles on a hard 
high road would only be a mockery of our worries, whilst to 
string up ourselves for a game at tennis is, especially as years roll 
on, well-nigh a physical impossibility. In such cases as these I 
would hold out the bicycle as a giver of the exact stimulant re- 
quired. In cases where exercise is an irksome, but very absolute 
necessity for the preservation of physical perfection, the bicycle 
affords the very temptation required to put forth de premier pas 
gut conte, 

The very sight of a machine that will, within an hour, carry one 
far away from the suburbs into country lanes and peaceful vil- 
lages, is a temptation irresistible to those of us who have once 
learnt the secret. The motion is so easy, and the work of impel- 
ling the vehicle so light. The real charm of the bicycle is that 
the older one gets the moreit is appreciated. “Personal” experi- 
ence convinces me that this is the case. It is amusing to hear 
the different tones in which men and women of middle life speak 
of themselves as too old to learn to ride a bicycle. Many teach- 
ers, who have seen long service, and whose fondest dreams are of 
some superannuation scheme and a little cottage in the country, 
would, 1 am sure, renew their youth like eagles, and impart new 
briskness and life into the present somewhat somber influences of 
their class-rooms, if only some kind friend would but mount them 
ona machine. And, moreover, that machine should bea bicycle. 
No brain, however overstrung, can resist its exhilarating, genial 
influence. The cobwebs disappear, the clouds of class-room 
worry vanish, superannuation schemes and country cottages re- 
cede into a dim and distant future. 

am inclined to think that it is the young riders who alone 
abuse the bicycle, and consider bicycling races of all kinds should 
be discouraged. The riders who take drugs to kill the pangs of 
bunger and weariness when road racing must be laying up a ter- 
tible Nemesis for the future, and school r.ces eventually lead up 
tothis abuse. This is a serious question for all teachere, who, 
by a judicious use of the cycle themselves, will be enabled to 
speak with authority. Meanwhile, let me state that, not only has 

* From the London Educational Review for July-August, 1895. The 
atticle is here slightly abridged. 
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cycling proved a boon in ordinary cases of brain worry, but that, 
when the mental strain has been so great that a total collapse of 
the nervous system has appeared imminent, this pastime has re- 
stored the normal equilibrium when physicians were unavailing. 

The difficulty here is, of course, once to get a sufferer able to 
ride, and a friend may almost be compelled to treat matters some- 
what sternly. That cycling should thus act on the brain is very 
simple. Probably, in the first case, the rider is so engrossed in 
managing the mount that his or her own personal safety compels 
the casting of all psychological considerations to the dogs. A rider 
moving alone, in this somewhat apparently critical position, must, 
for the first few times, ‘‘ gang warily,” and keep a sharp look-out, 
for the whole art of scientifically steering a cycle, even after mas- 
tering the secret of equilibrium, requires learning. But presently 
other phases than mere personal risk come into play, and then it 
is that the mental derangement retires in presence of the over- 
mastering physical exuberance. When the bodily functions are 
intoxicated—I can use no other word—with the exhilarating sen- 
sation of careering along a pleasant lane at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, the fresh ozone filling the whole system with life and 
vigor, the rich foliage of the hedge-rows and the woodlands giv- 
ing place to verdant meads, gently flowing rivers, or babbling 
brooks, in rapid succession—here a cluster of thatched cottages, 
there a church tower, hidden behind the elms of the rectory—what 
overladen, unstrung mind could resist attuning itself to the jubi- 
lant music of the rider’s physical organization generally? The 
appetite asserts itself as the village inn is reached, and—Richard 
I[., and his poor Queen Anne as well, are themselves again. The 
cure is wonderful, sublime. 

Lastly, a word as to the ideal use of the cycle at one special 
time when our brains are most worried, and, like captive birds, 
we flutter against our scholastic cage in alonging desire to scent 
the holiday breezes. It is when the summer vacation comes that 
we turn most fondly to our machines. Those terrible examina- 
tions are over, the last averages cast up, and probably full of woe 
and misgiving, that our work is not all perfection, 'we turn our 
faces holiday-wards. Of course, the idea of a few weeks at the 
sea-side is pleasant, but, after all, there is monotony in the annual 
holiday. The crowded railway station, the stuffy carriage, the 
irritated fellow passengers —the noxious suffocating cabins of 
some steamers, veritable noles of Calcutta. Such are not exactly 
sedatives to a weary brain. But let us for one summer vary the 
annual festival and set out from our own door-steps for any de- 
lectable spot'in the country. No trains, no madly rushing about 
after luggage, no fears as to whether the cabman may play us 
false after all, no stuffy carriages, but, instead, a gentle gliding 
away into new scenery, through new villages, remote country 
towns, able to pull up when a bit of dame Nature’s handiwork 
allures us, to lie down on a green bank when we are tired, take 
notes of all things leisurely by the way, chat with the old gaffers 
and goodies basking in the mid-day sun, or grow frivolous with 
the children trooping home, posies in their hands, from the woods, 
to listen to the lark caroling ahead as the whirr of the reaping 
machine mingles with the tinkle of the village anvil—surely this is 
the ideal brain-restorer. The luggage is sent on by train, and we 
have no misgivings. Thus as we pedal gently—do not scorch— 
towards our holiday goal, let us gather up renewed brain power 
and pleasant memories. 

There is one more great advantage which cycling is capable of 
giving teachers in the way of preventing the causes of worry rather 
than of curing it. I allude to this pastime as a means of pleasant 
intercourse between teachers and pupils. The teacher who goes 
out occasionally for a ride with his or her pupils on a holiday will 
find the latter far more amenable to kind words in the class-room; 
and, in our profession, ‘‘ every little helps.”’ In this respect, cycling 
is an ideal exercise. No cyclist-teacher need fear that lavish 
criticism which is so often bestowed on those teachers who take 
part in other sports. Hence, perfect self-respect is maintained 
throughout, unmingled with the irritation which a teacher must 
feel when surpassed in athletic exercises by his own pupils. To 
any teachers who desire to acquire the peculiar influence over 
their classes which is the outcome of mingling in school games, 
yet who feel acutely their own inferiority, I would say: Try a 
bicycling club, and in the management of your class you will have 
secured a prompt ally in keeping the brain free from that peculiar 
worry which too often originates in the class-room. 

London, England. 


¥ 


Particular attention is called to the article on “Uni- 
versity Extention,” by Francis W. Shepardson, the well- 
known lecture-study secretary of the University Exten- 
sion Department of the University of Chicago. No one in 
this country is more competent to discuss this important 
movement. The articles by Dr. Groszmann and Miss 
Kenyon will also be read with interest by many. 








































































Editorial Notes. 


The popular action in Rondout, New York, is what 
will eventually come everywhere in thiscountry. There 
was a school taught by the Christian Brothers, a Catho- 
lic order that devotes itself to teaching ; the public 
school trustees had appropriated public money to its 
support for several years. This year the Protestants 
elected men who were pledged to do this no longer, 
and the school is closed. In several places the plan 
pursued in Rondout has been attempted, but it is wrong 
and should cometoanend. The schools thus supported 
are in reality Catholic schools, and only the children of 
Catholics attend them; the schools referred to were 
known as the Brothers’ schools. 

The objection to such schools is not that they are 
taught by Catholics; a very large proportion of the 
teachers in the public schools (especially of the cities) 
are Catholics, and it has been often pointed out in THE 
JOURNAL that they are certainly equal as teachers to the 
Protestants; in educational zeal they set an example the 
Protestants might well follow. The objection is to the 
attempt to maintain what is ostensibly a public school, 
but which is really a Catholic school and pay the cost 
out of the public funds. We take the same objection to 
a school that is run as a Protestant school,—they must 
all be run as cars on the tracks, open to all who comply 
with the law as to age and who are obedient. We can- 
not ask the railroads to run a Catholic, Jew, or Protes- 
tant car. 

If the Protestants want to teach religion in a school 
they must go to the expense of opening a school, the 
same for the Jew and the Catholic. The new constitu- 
tion prohibits the giving of the public money for such 
purposes. 

We have visited the schools of the Christian Brethers 
from time to time; for thoroughness,correctness, earnest- 
ness careful and conscientious preparation, we know of 
no superiors tothem. Would that every teacher had the 
noble spirit that actuates them. Let them obtain certifi- 
cates and get places in our public schools as public school 
teachers ; they will dignify and adorn such places. 





Many teachers, county and city superintendents, and 
members of school boards make it a practice to write 
to publishers for free copies of books “ for examination 
with a view of introduction in the schools.” If one 
publisher does not send them, another will, for compe- 
tition is sharp. And as it is not always possible to tell 
whether the writer means to or has the power to intro- 
duce a new school book, the chances are that the one 
who complies with a request of this kind very often has 
to add so much to his “dead loss’ account. Quite a 
few people have built up a fair-sized library of school 
books by their begging for specimen copies. Of course 
only people whose ethical sense is disastrously defect- 
ive will be found among those who try to obtain free 
books by false pretences. But there are also some very 
excellent but thoughtless people who, when wanting to 
examine a book, write for a free specimen copy. Some- 
body has to pay for the books if they don’t. It is time 
that public attention was called to this matter. If the 
people are to consider teaching a dignified calling the 
book-begging practice must stop. 
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The Fifty-first Volume. 


Tue SCHOOL JoURNAL was begun in 1870, and, as two 
volumes are published each year, the present number is 
one of those that will form the fifty-first volume. The 
present editor began work on the ninth volume sb that 
he has aided in preparing forty-two volumes. The first 
years of THE JOURNAL were years of discouragement 
and darkness, to the editor; he had dedicated Tue 
JouRNAL to a reform in the methods of education, but no 
one wanted to be reformed. He attempted to speak the 
truth, but was hated for that. 

But the years bring compensation, sometimes, not al- 
ways. Some would listen to the demand that routinism 
in the school-room give way to philosophy. The urgent 
plea that the teacher read concerning his profession 
was heeded, after he had reiterated it for ten years, 
THE JoURNAL began to be considered as not so imprac- 
ticable after all, and finally its views were accepted and 
the battle was won. 

In carrying out the plan that devolves on a journal that 
proposes the serious work of instructing teachers, itisa 
great encouragement to find words of approval from 
them ; these appear from every quarter of the country. 
Superintendents, principals, and teachers pause before 
their tasks and send words of cheer as well asvaluable 
suggestions. A Mississippi superintendent writes, 
“God bless THE JOURNAL, it has been worth every- 
thing to me.” A Colorado teacher writes, “I was a 
subscriber for ten years in— before I came here 
and find it still invaluable.” Another in Washington 
writes, “It seems to me as if I could not live without 





THE JourNAL.” “You have fought a grand fight for 
education.” “Full of helpful materials.” ‘“ Indispensable 
to the educator.” “More than paid for the outlay.” 


“Gives a clear idea of the educational world and its move- 
ments.” 

Thus might pages be filled with the words from triends 
in all parts of the country. We thank youall, good peo- 
ple, for these encouraging words. You are to continue 
to send your loving messages as you have opportunity. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Lord Salisbury 1s reported to have said that Turkey would 
yield to the demand of the powers or would be dismembered. 
Another outrage in Armenia is reported. The syndicate de- 
posits $2,500,000 in gold in the treasury to replace that withdrawn 
for shipment to Europe.——The Trades Union congress favors 
an eight-hour working day in the United Kingdom. A resolu- 
tion was adopted asking for the abolition of the British house of 
lords. Spain threatens to send a fleet to Tangier to enforce 
the conditions of the recent treaty with Morocco.——Germany 
adopts strict quarantine rules relating to live stock and fresh meat. 
——The American Forestry Association met at Springfield, Mass. 
—Newfoundland fishing vessels seized by a Canadian cruiser 





for a breach of the customs regulations. —The American yacht, 
Defenker, wins the first race for the cup.——Extraordinary 
measures taken to protect the life of the czar.—— A new cabinet 
appointed in Peru——Chile and Argentine reach a friendly 
agreement in regard to the boundary dispute.——British crops 
show a marked decline compared with last year.——Grand army 
of the Republic veterans meet at Louisville, Ky ——The village 
of Griddley, Kan., destroyed by a storm.——California celebrates, 


Sept. 9, the anniversary of the admission to the Union. 





The present number contains thirty-two pages. Still many 
notes were crowded out for want of space, among them the last 
instalment “From the Editor’s Note Book” of the Denver meeting 
of the N.E.A. These will appear in THE JOURNAL for next week. 
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Progress in Geographical Text-Books, 


The energy of the publishers of Maury’s text-books 
on geography in embodying in them new discoveries 
and the changes made in boundaries by treaties causes 
them to be recognized by leading teachers as standard 
works ; there are to-day no higher authorities on geo- 
graphical points. Each year gives fresh proof of the 
tireless efforts of the publishers in sustaining the great 
reputation of the series. Since the death of the distin- 
guished author, his nephew, Dr. Mytton Maury, himself 
a distinguished scientist, has been employed to keep the 
books up to the times, and he devotes a great part of 
each year exclusively to this work. As a consequence, 
all the political or statistical changes that take place, 
and all the discoveries that are made each year will be 
found to appear. 
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rent events noted and incorporated in the text. In the 
supplement full details are given showing all the steps 
by which Utah becomes a state. 

Public interest being centered just now on China, 
Japan, and Korea, the publishers recognize this in their 
supplement by inserting a special map of Korea with 
parts of China and Japan. This map the courtesy of 
the publishers enables us to print herewith as a matter 
of information to our readers. The text gives interest- 
ing facts about China and the late war with Japan, about 
Korea and Seoul the capital, while the map shows the 
name and location of all those points in China and Ko- 
rea to which public attention was drawn by the daily 
telegrams in the papers, concerning which we could get 
very little information and for which we looked tn vain 
in geographies. 

In August, 1891, this “ Recent Events 
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supplement 
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(From “ Recent GzeoGrapuicar Events” 


A striking instance of the enterprise of the publishers 
of Maury’s geographies occurred only last year when, 
in the edition coming from the press in August, 1894, 
Mt. Logan was given as the highest mountain in North 
America. It was not, however, until the winter follow- 
ing that the daily papers promulgated the fact that Mt. 
St. Elias was no longer the highest mountain in North 
America. They made a great point of publishing to the 
world as news a fact that had been embodied in Maury’s 
geographies some months before. 

Not only are the necessary changes made in the text 
of the book, but especial attention is called to these in 
a supplemental sheet called “Recent Geographical 
Events,” published each year and inserted as a supple- 
ment in the Manual of Geography, a feature peculiar to 
Maury’s Geography. In the 1895 edition before us we 
find in the text the number of states given as forty-five, 
Utah being included in the list ; so promptlv are cur- 





of Maury's Manual of Geegraphy.”’) 


contained the accurate census figures of 1890 which the 
publishers secured in advance and incorporated in the 
body of the book as well as in the supplementary sheet. 
To give this information thousands of copies of this 
supplement, gummed with mucilage were sent out to 
teachers who were using Maury’s geographies, so that 
the pupil could by pasting in the supplement have the 
benefit of the recent census figures. It is probable that 
no other publishing house in the United States, or in 
the world, for that matter, showed such enterprise and 
such consideration for the people who bought its books 
a year before. Finding this so popular and help- 
ful the publishers have continued the plan. The “ Re- 
cent Events” sheet for 1895, is prepared in the same 
way, and any teacher who has Maury’s Manual in use in 
his school, of the 1893 or 1894 edition, can secure a 
copy of this valuable supplement, gummed, and ready 
to be inserted, for each copy of the Manual in his school. 





















Summer Schools of 1895. 


(Continued from THE JOURNAL of Sept. 7.) 


The School of Applied Ethics, 


The School of Applied Ethics held its fourth summer session at 
a Mass., during the five weeks from July 7 to August 9. 
is is the fifth session, the school winter session having been 
held in Washington in February and March of the present year, 
which was widely noticed at the time. 

The school was formerly divided into three departments ; Econ- 
ics, under the direction of Prof. H. C. Adams, of the University 
of Michigan; Ethics, under the direction of Prof. Felix Adler; 
History of Religions, under the direction of Prof. C. H. Toy, of 
Harvard university. A fourth department, namely, Education, 
has recently been formed under the charge of the following com- 
mittee: Samuel T. Dutton, superintendent of public schools, 
Brookline, Mass., Ray Greene Huling, head master English high 
school, Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Paul Hanus, Harvard university. 
Two courses were given in this department during the recent 
session, one on “ The Education of Women,” by a corps of five 
lecturers and with conferences in which a number of leading ed- 
ucators took part. The other course was on “ The Organization 
of Education ” by a corps of four lecturers, with special confer- 
ences for the general discussion of the subject. 

The idea of the educational department is not to prepare teach- 
ers for their specific work, but to have general educational ques- 
tions discussed in their different bearings upon society as a whole, 
and in which the clergyman, the lawyer, the physician,and the bus- 
iness man is supposed to have fully as much interest as the pro- 
fessional teacher. The school will do a great service to the cause 
of education if it makes this department of its work successful. 
The science of education is one of the most important of the sci- 
ences of conduct, and there can be no real social progress, and 
no school of commanding sociological importance which leaves it 
out of account or makes it a matter of minor consideration. 

The School of Applied Ethics is noted for the high class of well- 
organized courses of lectures it has offered at each of its sessions. 
The faculty, numbering in the different years from twenty-five 
to thirty-five lecturers, has included some of the ablest scholars of 
the country. The students attending have come from many dif- 
ferent states and the Dominion of Canada and have been com- 
posed largely of clergymen, college instructors, teachers, and rep- 
resentatives of other professions. 

The school is no longer considered by those having charge of 
it as an experiment but steps have been taken to have it incorpor- 
ated and placed upon a permanent business basis. In order that 
it may reach a wider public there is some talk of changing the 
location of its next summer session. A school of this high char- 
acter should certainly be brought within the reach of the largest 
possible number, especially of the professional classes, to whom it 
especially appeals. 


Cook County (IIl.) Normal Summer School. 


The Cook County normal summer school opened July 15, and 
had an enrollment of 510. Twenty-four states, the Dominion of 
Canada, and Japan were represented. These experienced teach- 
ers, of all departments of school work from the kindergarten to 
superintendents of schools, were eager to obtain an insight into 
the theory of concentration, the fundamental idea upon which the 
work of the Cook County normal is based. 

Recognizing the inherent relationship which exists among the 
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various so-called branches of study, a systematic and conscien- 
tious effort has been made to give to each subject its place in a 
comprehensive course of study according to its pedagogic value 
in developing the child. 

Courses were offered in pedagogy, the kindergarten, mathema- 
tics, nature study, art, history, literature, music, physical training, 
elocution, geography, manual training, etc, 

Col. Parker’s ‘‘ Talks on Pedagogics”” was made the basis ot 
fifteen lectures. The work this year extended more into the 
region of Methods of Concentration. These lectures were illus- 
trated and applied in all the other departments of the summer 
school. 

Dr. Giffin gave special attention to primary and grammar 
methods in number and arithmetic and showed how the five op- 
erations could be taught through science, history, and geography, 

Mr. Wilbur S. Jackman in presenting his course in Nature 
Study aimed to meet what experience has shown to be the most 
pressing needs of teachers who are striving to introduce this work 
into the primary and grammar grades. The place that nature 
study should occupy in the common school curriculum was 
shown, also the relation of the various branches of science to each 
other and that of the whole subject to history. 

History and literature were taught by a study of primitive 
peoples, taking up such subjects as stages of early culture, houses 
and home life, etc. 

The relation of geography to history was illustrated by a 
study of the structure, latitude, altitude, and winds of ancient 
Greece and their effect. 

The interdependence of structural geography, history, and the 
natural sciences was shown by Miss Zonia Baber. The course 
comprised primary geography, continental study, meteorology, 
and mathematical geography. 

The manual training, superintended by Mr. I. M. Carley, was 
related very closely to science, history, geography, and mathe- 
matics, Apparatus correlating with these studies was made in 
the sloyd room. 

In presenting “‘ Methods of Concentration in Primary Work,” 
Miss Sarah E, Griswold took the child as the basis of most of her 
lectures: its natural environment, its love of nature and its in- 
stinctive study of it, 2nd how the forms of attention and expres- 
sion may be taught in direct relation to the central subject of 
study. Miss Anne E. Allen showed how the kindergarten pre- 
pared the way for primary work. A physiological and psycho- 
logical study of the child was made. 

In the Model School for Observation illustrations were given 
of the work done in all other departments. Special attention 
was given to showing how the various form studies—writing, 
spelling, reading, drawing, painting, modeling, making, and num- 
ber—may be taught in connection with the thought work in sci- 
ence, geography, and history. 

A prominent feature of the physical training department was a 
systematic course especially adapted to grade work, with and 
without apparatus. Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker gave especial at- 
tention to Delsarte and elocution. 

A special feature of each day was the Round Table discussion 
at 3:30 P. M., led by some member of the faculty in which the 
subjects of school organization, school management and courses 
of study were thoroughly discussed. 

The interest during the whole session was intense. The inspi- 
ration from such association and exchange of ideas cannot fail to 
produce good results in the coming year’s work. 

M. RICHESON. 


Reports of other important summer schools will be prin- 
ted in THE JOURNAL during the month of September. 
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Earl Barnes. 


Earl Barnes, professor of education in the Leland Stanford Jr. 
university,was born near Oswego, New York, in 1861. He was 
educated in the common country and village schools, and gradu- 
ated from the advanced course in the Oswego normal school as 
president of his class in 1881. Meantime he had had two years’ 
experience in teaching country and village schools. After gradu- 
ating from Oswego he taught for two years ina German academy 
at Hoboken, New Jersey, and then entered Cornell university as a 
special student in American history. While a student in Cornell 
university he went abroad with his wife, Mary Sheldon Barnes, 
author of Sheldon’s series of histories, and spent a year gathering 
historical materials for President Andrew D. White, and studying 
in the University of Zurich. After his return to Cornell, and while 
still an undergraduate, he was tendered the professorship of Euro- 
pean history in Indiana state university. While teaching in Indi- 
ana he took his A. B. degree with the class of 1890, The year 
after he was given leave of absence and spent the year in Cornell 
university doing post-graduate work, taking his A. M. degree at 
the end of the year. 

When the Leland Stanford Jr. university was established in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Barnes was one of the original fifteen men selected by 
Dr. Jordan to begin the work in that institution, and the depart- 
ment of education which he has built up there is now one of the 
most flourishing in the United States. During the last three years 
Mr. Barnes has become generally known through his studies on 
children, though his strongest work is along the lines of the his- 
tory of civilization. 





New York, 


No appropriation was made this year by the public school 
board in Rondout for the support of the Brothers’ school and it 
has been decided to abandon the institution, It was attempted 
not to conduct it on a denominational basis; the brothers avoided 
wearing their customary garb during school hours. This action 
is the outcome of a recent exciting school election in Rondout. 
It was a battle between Catholicism and Protestantism. 





Missouri. 


The result of Supt. Greenwood’s labors are beginning to show 
themselves. Kansas City schools are considered models and 
their methods are copied. A teacher that has given satisfaction in 
the schools is looked upon as one that 1s really capable. When 
the spacious high school building was enlarged, it was thought 
that the accommodations would be sufficient for years to come. 
But already the building is crowded. The day is not far distant 
when another high school must be erected. Schools, schools is 
what we live for. 


Minnesota. 


In order to properly superintend the increased work in the 
gtaded schools and in high schools which have an elementary 
Course to fit pupils for the normal school course the board ap- 
pointed A. W. Rankin, who for the past two years has been su- 
perintendent of public schools of Superior, Wis., as state inspec- 
tor of graded schools, at asalary of $1,500 per year, and increased 
the salary of George B. Aiton, the inspector of high schools, from 
$2,000 to $2,200. 

It was also decided by the board that all the principals of 
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graded schools who cannot fulfill one of the three requirements : 
First, the diploma of reputable college or university ; second, the 
advanced diploma of a state normal school ; third, the diploma of 
a high school known for the scholarship and pursuing a full four 
years’ course be required to take the examination of the high 
school board. The examination to be held at the university, Aug. 
19, is defined as: “A creditable examination in the common 
branches and such academic branches as may be required by the 
state high school board.” 


Georgia. 


State School Supt. Glenn says Northern people are emigrating 
to Georgia, and the first question they ask is about the school 
facilities ; a tract of 3,000 acres of land was purchased by a 
colony of immigrants on account of the community affording 
good school facilities ; an equally large tract was rejected on ac- 
count of a lack of school facilities. These people look, above all 
other things, to the educational facilities. To get good teachers, 
the state normal school should be fostered and patronized. 

Many country schools have to be run in churches, some in rude 
cabins, and many in buildings that are unfit for use in the winter. 
The compensation of teachers in the country schools is not over 
an average of $20 per month, 

To make Georgia’s educational system complete will necessi- 
tate the expenditure of twice as much money as is now expended, 
The levying of an extra tax was recommended, enough to yield 
$1,000,000 to be added to the present fund. 

Such a movement will check the tide flowing from the farms to 
the city, will give better educational facilities tothe country, aud 
will add value not only to the brains, but to the material re- 
sources of the state. 

In Atlanta, to accommodate the many new pupils, the board pro- 
vided that the first, second, third, and fourth grade of every gram- 
mar school be divided into two sections. The first section should 
go to school from eight o’clock in the morning until noon, and 
that the second section should go to school from 12:30 o'clock 
until 4:30; thus giving each section four hours of school each day. 
It was provided that the teachers of these grades should receive 
an extra compensation 15 per cent. of their regular salaries. 





California. 


Quite a disturbance arose in the San Francisco board of educa- 
tion over the nomination of a daughter of Director McElroy. There 
have been dissensions here from the beginning and they have been 
age | more bitter every day. Superintendent Moulder did not 
take a firm enough stand to suit the Democratic minority in the 
fight for the secretaryship,.so he is not in favor. The appointment 
of Miss McElroy was made in the face of a most bitter opposi- 
tion. B. L. F. 


Virginia. 

Many of the Virginia newspapers contain comments on a long 
suit brought by State Superintendent Massey for libel against the 
Norfolk Pz/ot. The main points are these. In Feet may 1894, 
the Norfolk Pz/ot charged State Supt. Massey (a member of the 
state school board for selecting text-books) with having been 
bribed to adopt books published by the American Book Company. 
Supt. Massey brought a suit for libel and damage, and the amount 
of $1600 and costs was awarded, The jury found that the editor, 
S. W. Small, and R. E. Byrd equally with the Pz/ot had com- 
mitted the libel. The views of THE JOURNAL on the competition 
between publishers of text-books will be given quite fully in next 
week's issue. 


ee ee 
Harrison Millard. 


Harrison Millard, the well-known composer, died Sept. 11. 
He was born in Boston, 1829. He was educated at the public 
schools. When twenty years old, his father sent him to Italy, 
where he studied music under the best masters, and in 1852 he 
made his début in grand opera at Florence. In 1859 he came to 
this city, and composed his famous song, “ Viva L’America.” In 
1861 he enlisted as a private in the Seventy-first regiment, and 
created a sensation by singing “ Viva L’America” at a social 
gathering composed chiefly of Southerners. When President 
Lincoln heard of the incident he sent for Mr. Millard, and, after 
congratulating him on his patriotism, commissioned him as First 
Lieutenant in the U.S. army. While with the army of the Cum- 
berland he was severely wounded at the battle of Chickamauga. 
President Lincoln appointed him entry clerk in the custom house 
which post he held till 1885. 

Mr. Millard’s masses and vespers have become famous through- 
out the Catholic world. His song “‘ Waiting” is the test song 
used in the Conservatory of Music at Paris. He wrote “ Our 
Fair Land Forever” which was published in THE SCHOOL JOUR- 


RAL Sept. 10, ’92, and had an immense sale. 
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A Boys’ Republic. 


A republic of boys and girls, governed by themselves is a new 
idea,but this has been carried for two months at the Young America 
Republic, the George Industrial Camp, Freeville, N. Y. 

Mr. William R. George, the president of the Young America 
Republic, has been devoting himself to the interests of the boys 
of the street for the past five years, and one of his most important 
efforts is this industrial camp. He first tried the plan of self-gov- 
ernment last year, and this year the plan was improved, and the 
camp took the form of a republic, with all the necessary political 
and business departments. The government began with the laws 
of the United States and of New York, somewhat modified to suit 
the needs of the republic. The currency was of red, yellow, and 
pes paper of six denominations,—1, 5, 10, 25, 50 cents, and one 

ollar. 

Everybody worked, both boys and girls, for if they didn’t there 
was nothing to eat. At first there were some paupers who were 
fed and lodged at the expense of the government, but the more 
industrious citizens rebelled at this, and a bill was passed, which 
made it necessary for the paupers to work for food and lodging 
or go without, The mornings were spent in work, the girls do- 
ing cooking, sewing, and millinery, the boys carpentry and farm- 
ing. Unskilled labor commanded fifty cents a day, and the high- 
est wages was ninety cents, A three-cent income tax was levied 
upon each citizen. With the money earned the citizens paid all 
expenses, Public officers received good salaries. At the break- 
ing up of the camp all moneys were redeemed with fruits, vege- 
tables, and clothing. Some of the more thrifty citizens had three 
barrels of potatoes to bring home. 

At first all the “hotels ” in which the boys slept were in pos- 
session of the government, but the loft of a barn, called the 
“ Hotel Waldorf,” was leased to the highest bidder. The hotel 
was partitioned off with white muslin into sumptuous “ private 
apartments,” which were rented for fifty and seventy-five cents a 
day. One proprietor of this loft-hotel charged his patrons five 
cents each time they used a writing table, and ten cents for lying 
on the bed in the daytime. He made use of pauper labor, and 
— water to his guests, making quite a profit from their ab- 

utions, 

This republic had its president, its senate, its house of repre- 
sentatives, and everything which other republics have, and it had 
more—woman suffrage. Mr. George did not know whether he 
was in favor of the reality or not. At the first election, some of 
the young ladies insisted upon voting, but were refused. They 
went to one of the legislators who got a bill through both houses 
with a small majority. Then one of the boys whom all the girls 
liked told them they didn’t want to vote, and got many of them 
to sign his petition. There were so many signatures that the 
president vetoed the bill. Later the girls complained that taxa- 
tion without representation was unjust, and got up a counter 
petition. A day was set for giving them a hearing, they wore 
their white dresses to make a good impression, and succeeded in 
gaining the tranchise. There was a girl senator, and two girl 
officers in charge of the court, to decide upon the offenses of the 
prisoners brought in. Representatives were elected every week, 
and senators every two weeks ; the senators were chosen from the 
older boys. 

There was a police force, and every boy had a great ambition 
to become a policeman until he found that it was necessary to 
pass a civil service examination; then many boys regretted that 
— | had not been to schoo! more. Two policemen were arrested 
= locked up, the offenses being neglect of duty and taking 

ribes. 

Mr. George was aided by twenty unpaid assistants, and the 
cause was supported by different Protestant religious ladies in 
Central New York. A regular organization for the republic is to 
be formed. 


Illinois. 


The legislature passed what is termed the Bryant Law allowing 
the use of public school money to support kindergartens. The 
Chicago Herald says: 

“The law, which was formulated and passed upon the solicitation 
and suggestion of the educated mothers of the state, supplemented 
to the friendly zeal of leading public school educators, is designed 
by secure to the children of the poor the benefits of the kindergar- 
ten training, which have heretofore been enjoyed exclusively by 
the rich in the many private kindergartens maintained by private 
contribution. The law is a most commendable one, in keeping 
with the true spirit of progress in methods of education.” 





Wisconsin. 


At the election last fall, fourteen women were elected to the 
position of county superintendent. The seven former incumbents 
were all re-elected. In the institute list ten of these superintend- 
ents are named with nine other appointments of women as con- 
ductors. In addition to this, four cities have women for superin- 
tendents. From this it appears that the women are in the field of 
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institute work and supervision. A large majority of the schools 
are taught by women, and it would be strange indeed if some of 
these did not attain distinction in their chosen field sufficient to 
entitle them to recognition. 

There is no reason why women should not act as school officers 
and do institute work. But in many quarters there is a prejudice 
against them. This, however, is going out and a conception of 
their fitness coming in. 


Michigan. 

George Lewis, a teacher from Benzie county, tried to commit 
suicide in Shelby by taking morphine. He came to Oceana county 
to secure a position as teacher in the schools of that county, but 
the schools were all taken. Lewis remarked : “‘ I have tried to get 
employment, and am almost discouraged ; life is not worth living,” 
He was found in a critical condition, and only the prompt service 
of a doctor saved his life. 

An important move has been made in Michigan. An act of the 
legislature taking effect August 30, requires to be sent annually to 
public school superintendents and teachers throughout the state 
printed data and statements, which will enable teachers to teach 
pupils modes by which dangerous and communicable diseases are 
spread, and the best methods for restriction and prevention of 
such diseases. 

A four-page leaflet. was ordered to be printed and placed in the 
hands of the school superintendents and public school teachers, 
It is hoped that the public at last will learn that consumption, a 
common disease, is contagious. 

Miss Taylor, who teaches drawing in Bay City, has made a re- 
port of the past year’s work. Drawing includes a great deal of 
nature study in piants, leaves, flowers, fruits, and vegetables, 
The child’s appreciation and love of nature are increased greatly 
by his close observation of natural objects, and this power of 
close observation will stand him in good stead all his life. Every 
day there are demands in all professions and trades for accurate 
sight and sure touch. The eye does not always see what is be- 
fore it. We think we see, but it is not until we have been asked 
to make a drawing that we find how little we have observed. 
The object is not to manufacture fine pictures, but to develop the 
child and give him a love of the beautiful. Drawiug has no 
value except as it is spontaneous, enjoyable, and the expression 
of feeling. 


lowa. 


Berthold Seiffert teaches physical culture in the public schools of 
Burlington,lowa;2500 pupils are under his instruction in the schools 
and gymnasium every day from 8:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. This 
shows that the city makes a business of it and does not play with 
it. Mr. Seiffert is from Solingen near Dusseldorf, Germany ; he 
is a graduate of the German American Academy of Milwaukee. 
He began by offering to give three months’ instruction free ; he 
taught free one month and the school board said they were satis- 
fied and he has been employed there for five years. The salary is 
$1700. 


South Carolina. 


The Winthrop normal and industrial college, at Rock Hill, will 
open October 15 ; the building cost $200,000 and will accommo- 
date 300 girls. The faculty is D. B. Johnson, A. M., president; 
E. P. Moses, pedagogics, ethics, and psychology ; James P. Kin- 
ard, English language and literature, history, and civics; W. E. 
Breazeale, mathematics, physics, and astronomy; Wade R. 
Brown, music; and twelve other assistants. 





Washington. 


The action of the board of health of Seattle, a short time de- 
manded the closing of the public schools on account of the preva- 
lence of scarlet fever. Then the board of education declined to 
pay the teachers for the full school year. The case involves 
three weeks pay for 130 teachers, or about $7,500. The matter 
has been brought into the courts. 





New Jersey. 

Last year there was quite a shake-up in Jersey City. Principal 
Sweeney and Vice-Principal Paddock of the high school, were 
obliged to resign for reasons that then seemed very shabby to 
us and even more so now. The Jersey City board of education 
discharged two very able men on pretexts that should not have 
operated with level-headed men. To the place of Mr. Sweeney, 
Mr. A. H. Thompson, of Chicago, succeeded. Now there Is 
difficulty about his certificate ; to hold the place he must have a 
certificate from the state board of education—hence pass an €X- 
amination before the state board of examiners. At the last meet- 
ing of the board it was decided to let Mr. Thompson retain his 
place until Dec. 1, when, if he has not passed an examination and 
procured a certificate, his resignation wil! be requested or he will 
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be dismissed. A resolution was passed requesting the state 
board of examiners to grant Mr. Thompson a temporary certifi- 
cate, to enable him to retain his place until December. 





Canada. 


In Windsor, M. J. O’Connor, a stanch Catholic, was appointed 
principal of East Central school last year. A teacher in the Catho- 
lic schools having resigned it is intended to put a Protestant in 
the vacancy. In the schools known as Catholic schools services 
prescribed for separate schools are conducted and also appropriate 
text-books are used and the schools are practically separate 
schools, although not legally so. Catholics say that if the trustees 
do appoint a Protestant in the present vacancy, the schools will 
be made legally separate in Windsor, as in other Ontario cities 
and towns. The trouble over Mr. J. O’Connor’s appointment, 
which had subsided, will be stirred up anew. 


A lively discussion has been going on for some time in Ontario 
(Canada) respecting school matters. It must be borne in mind 
that the public money is divided among the Catholics and Protest- 
ants. One paper said the number attending the public schools 
(Protestant) had fallen off; the Ottawa Cztzzen admits this, but 
says ° 


‘* Archbishop Cleary issued a circular in which it was stated that Catholics 
who sent their children to Protestant schools were choosing the side of Satan 
against the side ot Christ. He declared this to be rebellion against the 
church. Should any of them unhappily die in that state, I hereby ordain that 
no public Mass shall be offered, nor any public prayers said for his soul, nor 
shall his corpse be admitted into the church, nor any bell be tolled for an- 
nouncement of his death or burial, nor shall it be lawful for any priest to 
attend. 

‘The effect of this was to remove pupils from the public schools. Then 
this question is asked: ‘ When they get through the separate schools will 
they be as well prepared to undertake the fight for bread and butter as if 
they had been given a practical worldly education in the pubic schools ?” 
The Roman Catholics of Ottawa, dissatisfied with the character of the 
teaching given im the separate schools in that city, had a commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into these complaints, and it was found that the Roman 
Catholic ratepayers had just cause of complaint as to the efficiency of the 
teaching in the separate schools and suggested means of improvement.” 


MANITOBA, 


“The dilemma in which the Canadians find themselves is this : 
If they make up their minds to enforce the order they will pro- 
voke civil war in Manitoba, and will cause the Protestants, who 
constitute a great majority in Ontario, to regard with detestation 


the scheme of the federal union contrived by Sir John Macdonald. 
If, on the other hand, the government shall decline or delay to 
employ force for the coercion of Manitoba, the Catholics, masters 
of the province of Quebec, will have a strong motive for seced- 
ing.” 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO.* 


The university is non-denominational, and under the state. The 
organization was divided as follows : 

1. Zhe Crown, represented by the provincial government, has 
final authority—holds property in trust, permits expenditure, makes 
appointments, has veto power as to statutes of the senate and 
councils. 


2. The Board of Trustees (ten members) advises the govern- 
ment through the bursar regarding conservation, increase, or ex- 
penditure of funds. 

3. Tae Senate makes curricula, examines, grants degrees and 
standing, but does not teach. Has sixty members, nine ex-officio, 
nine representing government, twenty-five elective by graduates, 
etc., the remainder representing various bodies, including the coun- 
cils. Is dissolved triennially. 

4. Convocation consists of the whole body of graduates. Elects 
representatives to the senate in arts, medicine, and law. 

5. The University Council. President and professors of the 
university in arts, medicine, and law. Entrusted with teaching 
and discipline. 

6. The Councilof University College. President and professors 
in university college. Has parallel duties and powers to 5. 

7. Federated Colleges assist in teaching curriculum, and control 
their own students. 

Criticism of the system by various educationists. Question of 
advisability of removing government control. Objections to its 
complexity. Complexity shown to arise from division of academ- 
ic work between senate, couucils, and federated colleges, in imi- 
tation of system of University of London, by act of 1853. Ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of division of work between senate, 
councils, etc., which are independent bodies. Difficulties in defin- 
ing responsibility as to control. Conclusion that the organization 
requires adjustment, taking account of the expansion and altered 
circumstances of the university. 





*(Abstract of paper by Professor W. H. Fraser, of the University of Tor— 
onto, ) 
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‘A Practical Course of Professional Reading 
for Ceachers. 


Aim. 


The Educational Foundations Course of Profession- 
al Reading for teachers aims to help those who de- 
sire to fit themselves for higher places, ty a thorough 
and systematic study of the history, principles, meth- 
ods, and civics ot education. There are thousands of 
earnest students who are anxious to become really 
professional teachers, but who have not access to 
schools of pedagogy nor means to attend such schools. 
To these the various State Reading Circles do not ap- 
peal as they rarely plan serious study and are often 
only partly pedagogical 


What Educational Foundations is. 


To meet the need of this rapidly growing class tor 
a carefully considered course of pedagogical reading, 
leading to a definite end, EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS was established. In it there is carried on, dur 
ing the school year, side by side carefully planned 
courses in History of Education, Principles, Methods, 
and Educational Civics The Examination Questions 
are also consid: red by many of much value. The De- 
partment of Child Study is very strong and has at- 
tracted much attention during the past year. ‘I he ten 
numbers issued come at the beginning of each month 
from September to June, inclusive. The material is 
arranged in convenient form forthe student. « oming 
each month his work is mapped out for him. 

The strongest writers and thinkers.on education are 
itscontributors Educational classics are drawn upon, 
the material being used to carry out the general plan 
of the publication. 


The Study of Pedagogics. 


The time has come when the conscientious teacher 
feels he must know something of the great teachers of 
the past and present, their principles and methods ; be 
able to plan courses of study, and devise right physical 
surroundings for children in school-. A consideration 
of these themes forms the study of pedagogics, that is 
becoming an important study for teachers. 

Some knowledge of all these subjects 1s becoming 
indispensable to those who aim to occupy positions of 
higher importance than they now occupy. A gentle- 
man with many years of experience became an appli- 
cant for a superintendency ; a member of the board 
of education asked him, “‘ Who was Pestalozzi?’’ He 
could only reply, * He was a Swiss!" The time has 
come when the teacher can no longer be ignorant of 
matters relating to his profession 


Are You Content 


to have no deeper knowledge of the foundation prin- 
ciples of education? Are you willing to be a mere 
hearer of recitations when you might be a thinker and 
an investigator in the field of pedagogical science? 
Will you teach all your life for from $20 to $50 a 
month when the schools are crying out for teachers 
who are thinkers to whom to pay tw ce and thrice that 
amount? If you are ambitious to study education and 
to rise in your profession, the EDUCATIONAL Foun- 
DATIONS Course of Study will help you. 


For Whom Intended. 


This course of study is intended (1) For the teacher 
who has had no professional training and wao cannot 
afford the time or money to obtain it. 

(2) For normal school graduates, who, appreciating 
the fact that their normal training is only a prelimin- 
ary preparation for their work. desire to go deeper into 
the principles and the history of education. 

(3) For the many earnest teachers who began their 
work a score of years ago or more, who have learned 
valuable lessons from experience, but who realize that 
the educational world moves and would not be out- 
stripped in the race for honorable place in the profes- 
sion by a younger generation. 

(4) For all teachers who would be students of edu- 
cation. 


Plan of the Course. 





Each year’s work is complete in itself. 

The main part of the reading is contained in EDu- 
CATIONAL FOUNDATIONS issued monthly from Sep- 
tember to June. In the May number will be printed 





examination questions which may be answered and 
sent to the secretary. These, by special arrangement 
will be examined by members of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Pedagogy and a certificate will be 
issued indicating the satisfactory reading of the course. 
Where the course is adopted by states, counties, or 
towns arrangements are expected to be made in each 
case to have these certificates countersigned by the 
superintendent. 

Three books will be designated each year as supple- 
mentary to EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, The read- 
ing of these is optional but is strongly urged. Ex- 
amination questions in these books will also be in- 
cluded in the June number of EDUCATIONAL FOUND- 
ATIONS. Special credit will be given on the certificate 
for the study of these books. By special arrangement 
as to price the cost of the three will not be more than 
$2 oo in any year for the set of paper and books 

Other books wili be named each month on the sub- 
jects discussed, for the tesefit of those desiring to go 
more thoroughly into the siudy. 

Time required, about one hour daily for ten months. 
A single vear’s study will be helpful; but it is recom 
mended that four years be devoted to it, during which 
time the field of educational history, prin iples, and 
methods will be quite fully covered. 

The cost of EDUCATIONA!, FOUNDATIONS for a 
year 1s $1.00; but where a club of two or more is sent 
from one post-office the price to each will be 80 cents. 
The books for 1895-6 are as follows : Kellogg's School 
Management which will be given free to all subscribers 
ot EDUCATIONAL Founpations; Kérkpatrick’s In- 
ductive Psychology 65 cents; and Rein's Outlines of 
Pedagogics 60 cents. They are special prices at which 
these books will be sent postpaid, to subscribers to ED- 
UCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. It will be seen that 
FOUNDATIONS and three valuable books will cost only 
$2.05. 


Local Reading Circles. 


How to 


The course can be pursued by individuals working 
alone, and this is being done by a large number of 
earnest teachers. But their work will be made more 
interesting and profitable if two or more unite in the 
reading. meeting together at stated times for reading, 
discussion, and mutual help. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals are urged to form a circle of their teachers. 
Teachers’ meetings can be very profitably devoted to 
such work. (Many who have tried the plan are en- 
thusiastic in its praise.) If this is not done, the teacher 
interested can generally obtain one or two others to 
join her in undertaking the course. 


Join. 


Fill out blank No.1 and forward to E. L. -Kel- 
logg & Co., 61 East oth St., New York. Blank 
No. 2 may be used at the same time or later in the 
year for ordering the supplementary books at special 
prices. 

(Tt) 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
61 East oth St.. New York: : 
Please enroll me as a member of the EDUCA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATIONS Professional Reading Circle 
for Teachers and send me EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS for one year from 
For which I enclose 
For which I promise to pay 
Full name, 
Post Office, 
County State 
Position 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
61 East gth St., N. Y. 

Please send me at special price offered to 
members of THE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
Professional Reading Circles for Teachers, 

Kirkpatrick’s Inductive Psychology, 65 cents, 
Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics, 60 cents, 


within go days. 


for which I enclose 
Name 
Address 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 220) 


Midsummer School at Owego, N. Y. 


The summer school has come to stay. . The first summer 
school in New York state for doing review work was held at 
Whitney Point, Broome county, during the summer of 1891. The 
quality of work done was so good and the growth of the school 
so encouraging that other schools were organized in various parts 
of the state. 

As the five sessions of this midsummer school have been almost 
wholly under the management of the same directors it has given 
an opportunity to study the needs of teachers and the best inter- 
ests of the state 

Among the many pleasing things connected with this school, 
the fact stands out prominently that each year sees a better grade 
of teachers in attendance and consequently better work can be 
done. The register of the session just closed shows that only 
five of the one hundred and thirty registered were third grade 
teachers, while about twenty-five held normal diplomas or state 
certificates, or were working for the latter. In 1894 this school 
was moved to Owego because of better railroad facilities. better 
buildings for the school, and better boarding accommodations. 
The citizens of Owego gave the school a hearty welcome, and 
did all in their power to make the teachers’ stay pleasant. 

This school is not a local affair but draws its patronage from 
a wide section, there being twenty-eight counties of New York, 
five of Pennsylvania, and five of New Jersey represented, also 
students from Massachusetts and Iowa. 

The summer school is a powerful factor in the educational sys- 
tem of this state. It does not conflict with any other force, but 
supplements the state work in institutes. 

One can readily see that a three weeks’ session doing hard and 
systematic work both in subject matter and methods, is of great 
aid to a teacher,who, through change of work, must review some 
subjects or who must teach some subject which is new to her, or 
in which she feels she has not had proper training 

The midsummer school does not employ as instructors any but 
specially prepared teachers, and is therefore doing the best pos- 
sible work. 

Plans for the coming year have already been quite perfected, 
and readers of THE JOURNAL will see notices in due season. 


The Berlitz Summer Schools. 
ASBURY PARK. 

This school under the personal supervision of Prof. N. A. Joly, 
has been open from June 1. 

The office and recitation rooms of the school are situated in a 
spacious, airy cottage with view of the ocean, The house is sur- 
rounded by a large veranda and by a number of trees, so that, in 
pleasant weather, many lessons can be given out of doors. Many 
students have their rooms and board at this cottage. There are 
special tables for French Conversation and others where Ger- 
man ts exclusively used. 

Students taking the regular course have an average of five 
hours lessons and exercises daily, and several lectures weekly. 
There are classes for both beginners and advanced students. 

Besides the lectures and lessons, in which the language studied 
is exclusively used, there is also constant practice in conversation 
in the foreign tongue, guided always by the teachers, so that the 
students are not dependent on each other in their practice be- 
tween lessons, and the danger of their acquiring faulty expres- 
sions and negligent pronunciation is avoided. 

There is no memorizing of set phrases and expressions, but 
natural and intelligent conversing on every-day topics. When 
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the weather is pleasant, excursions, during which, as always, 
only the foreign idiom is used for conversing, furnish ample 
means of acquiring a still richer vocabulary and greater fluency 
in expressing thought correctly and elegantly. During unfavor- 
able weather, reading, reciting of pieces, etc., serve the same pur- 


pose. 
CHICAGO AUDITORIUM. 


The Auditorium, besides being one of the finest buildings in 
the world, is one of the coolest in summer, on account of its loca- 
tion near the lake. The spacious rooms of the Berlitz school are 
the pleasantest in the building as they are in the tower (numer- 
ous elevators) and receive, through the windows on all sides, re- 
freshing breezes wherever the wind is from. 

In the same building are schools of elocution, music, painting, 
etc., etc., so that any of these studies may be combined with the 
courses in foreign languages. 

¥ 


School Reports Received. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO.—Manual and report of the public schools, 1892- 
1894. Cost of expenditure per pupil, $18.33. Total cost of schools for 
1893, $37,292. Total enrollment of pupils, 2,034. Number of books in 
hbrary, 13,175. Vocal music as a special study has recently been intro- 
duced into the schools. In drawing, drawing from models, training in 
perspective, etc., have taken place of mere picture making. 

TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA,—Second biennial report of Territorial Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction A complete report could not be issued, as 
some of the county superintendents failed to send in statistics. The super- 
intendent reports gratifying growth and advancement in educational matters, 
notwithstanding many difficulties. Personal property alone has to bear the 
burden of taxation for school purposes, the land titles in most districts be- 
ing yet generally vested in the general government. The total number of 
children of school age in the territory in 1893 was 47,809, an increase of 
15,093 Over the preceding year. Statistics of Old Oklahoma, D and Potta- 
watomie counties excepted, show that 827 teachers were employed for the 
year ending June 30, 1894. Total amount expended for salaries and super- 
vision, $77,357.87. Number of organized districts in Old Oklahoma was 
1,004. Number of school-houses in Old Oklahoma, Pottawatomie and D. 
counties, excepted, 622. Value, $199,220.55. Average value of school- 
houses, $320. The superintendent reports the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical college, the normal school, and university to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. 

CINCINNATI, OnHI0.—Annual report of public schools and hand-book. 
Number of teachers employed, 796. Number of pupils enrolled, 38,537. 
Number of school buildings, 59. Buildings rented, 12. Value of school 
property, $3,095,000. Average attendance of pupils to each teacher, 463. 
Total expenditures for schools, $98,027.24. 

Dayton, On10,—Annual report of the board of education. Number ot 
pupils enrolled, 11,747. Total value of all city school property, $1,373,- 
729.50. Expenditures for school purposes, $532,266.10. Number of schools, 
27. Number of teachers employed, 289. 

STATE OF VERMONT.—Thirty-third school report, made by the state 
superintendent to the legislature. Number of public schools, 2,292. 
Average number of weeks of school, 31.09. Average daily attendance 4o,- 
120. Number of children of school age, 80,152. Number of pupils in 
public schools, 65,¢48. Number of pupils ‘n academies and seminaries, 
1,865. Number of pupils in parochial schools, 3,118. Number of male 
teachers, 438. Number of female teachers, 3,290. Number having attended 
a normal school, 699. Number having graduated from a normal school, 
495. Number of teachers who are college graduates, 96, Average wages 
of male veachers, $9,34 ; of temale teachers, $6.53. Cost of schools, $783,- 
805.40. Cost per pupil, $11.97. Amount paid for teacher's wages, $561,- 
809.89. Number of school-houses, 2.208. Number of teachers’ meetings 
held during the year, 46. Value of school property, $1,022,086.95. Num- 
ber of school-houses having libraries,62. Number of volumes in libraries, 
13.192. Number of kindergartens in schools, 5. Number of school- 
houses built the past year, 19. Amount expended for new buildings, $2,- 
417.71. 

rare or ARKANSAS.—Riennial report of the superintendent of public 
instruction for the years 1893-4 At the close of 1893 there were 4,622 
school districts with a school population of 425,349 children, Enrollment 
for that year was 264,676 , the average daily attendance, 145,835. Expend- 
iture for public schools, $1.171,4*4.40 in 1893. Expenditure in 1894, $1,244,- 
818.47. Number of children enumerated in 1894. 436,335. White, 316,169; 
colored, 120,166. Total enrollment, 1894, 285,159. Average attendance, 
166,544. 1893—Number of white male teachers employed, 3,425 ; 
number of white female teachers, 1,515. Number of colored 
male, 1,009; colored female, 365. Total number of teachers, 
6,314. 1894—Number of white male teachers, 3,275 ; white fe- 
male,1 ,603, Colored male, 992; colored female, 416. Total 
number of teachers, 6,286. 1893.—Average salary of male 
teachers, $36.94; female, $33.17. 

1824.—Average saiary of male teachers, $37.43; female, 33.47. 
Number of schools taught in 1893, 5.000; in 1894, 5,066. Num- 
ber of school-houses built in 1893, 193; in 1894, 177. 

STATE OF OH1IO.—Forty-first annual report of the state com- 
missioner of common schools for the year ending August 31, 
1894. Whole number of teachers employed, 24 904. Total en- 
rollment of pupils, 809,780. Number of school-houses, 13,064. 
Total value of school-houses and grounds, $39,017,384, Num- 
ber of youth of school age, 1,147,243. Number of new school 
buildings erected, 349. Cost, $1,701,507. 

Jersey City, N. J.—Course of study and manual of instruc 
tion for grammar and primary grades. Adopted by the board of 
education, April 25, 1895. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIs.—Course of study, and rules and regulations 
of the public schools. Total expenditures, $55,181.95. Cost per 
pupil $13.76 Number of pupils enrolled, 3.294. Average daily 
attendance, 2,236, Enrollment in kindergartens, 739. Number 
of teachers employed, 71. 

NORWALK, OHIO.—Forty-eighth annual report of the public 
schools. With statistics for the years 1892-3 and '93-4, and the 
manual for the year 1894-5. 1892-3.—Number enrolled in schools, 
1,296. Average daily attendance 1.040, Number of teachers, 28 

Fort Co.iiins, CoLo.—Rules and regulations of the public 
schools. Dhurectory and courses of study, I8g4-5 
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Letters and Queries. 





The history says that the name America comes from Americus Ves- 
pucius who landed after Columbus at the mouth of the Orinoco and who 
wrote a narrative of his voyage; and that the editor of this narrative gave 
the name to the country in memory of Vespucius. But others tell another 
story. Which is correct ? O. B. 

Lexington. 

America is derived from Americ, the Indian name for the high 
lands of Nicaraugua. When Columbus in his fourth voyage 
asked the natives where they got the gold they pointed to the 
land and said, “‘ Americ.” ‘“ Where is the land of gold?” Their 
reply was, “Americ or America.” That was supposed to be the 
name of the country, as known to the natives. 





What is the aim of the kindergarten ? How does it differ from the in- 
fant school ? tr. 

Froebel’s idea of the “ kindergarten,” which he invented and 
named, differs essentially from that of infant schools. Froebel 
believec that the natural restlessness of a child necessitates for it 
constant employment, and as this employment generally takes the 
form of play, the play should be so organized as to draw out its 
capacities of feeling and thinking and even of inventing and creat- 
ing. In addition to possessing the imitative faculty, another 
marked characteristic of the child is his love for the society and 
sympathy of companions. His growing moral nature, passions, 
affections, and conscience need to be controlled, responded to, and 
cultivated. Froebel held that the essence of all education was to 
be found in rightly directed but spontaneous action. By the svys- 
tem of games which he invented the senses of sight, sound, and 
touch are developed and the introduction of music and rhythm 
tend to cultivate the artistic faculty, which in after years may 
beautify the home and ennoble the environments of life. Such 
training gives the child-mind a receptivity that enables it to grasp 
easily and understandingly the more advanced instruction of the 
primary schools. 

The education that seeks to pack the child’s mind with erudi- 
tion that it is seldom retained in after years is not education. To 
educate 1s to “ lead out” the faculties, to place the mind under a 
system of exercise and discipline that will render efficient the 
natural powers. The kindergarten is the embodiment of this 





idea. 
I saw it stated that General Grant and Jefferson Davis were cousins. Is 
this correct ? M. W. 
Springfield. 


General Grant’s mother was a Hannah Simpson, the daughter 
of John Simpson and granddaughter of William Simpson, of Bucks 
county, Pa., who died in 1816. It appears that John Davis mar- 
ried Ann Simpson, daughter of William Simpson in 1783. His 
son Samuel was father of Jefferson Davis, so that William Simp- 
son was great grandfather of Grant and Davis. 





Do we produce more goldthan silver? More wheat than gold? T. P. 

Of silver, thirty-two millions ; gold, forty; wheat, 325 ; corn, 
675—this last should be called maize, but it never will be; corn is 
a general name like grain. 





I wish to tell you that I have, with the assistance of two of my pupils, 
collected forty-one butterflies and mounted them. I used a poison bottle 
—Mason jar—I put in some pieces of cyanide of potassium got froma 
druggist. Then I poured in some plaster of Paris mixed with water to 
form a thin paste enough to cover the jar to the depth of half aninch. It 
became hard and the potassium cyanide was imbedded in it and the fumes 
filled the jar. I catch a butterfly and drop him in and he dies at once. 

Utica. E, REXFORD. 


This is excellent. Cannot others write us P— ED. 





What is the origin of the castes in India ? B.G. 

This opens a very interesting subject for talks with pupils. It 
seems that a great revenue was paid in early times to the poets 
or singers ; certain persons arranged their thoughts in verse and 
learned them, and recited them—they were not written. At the 
great sacrifices these poets recited or sang verses--thus the Veda 
arose, their sacred book. As but few could compose and recite, 
the poets became the priests in the course of time; thus the 
Brahman caste arose—there are 10,000,000 of these. 

The followers and companions of the king, which in England 
laid the foundation for the nobility, in India formed a class called 
the Rajput or royal caste; there are 5} millions of these; they 
rank next after the Brahmans. 

There were many of the Aryan people left who could not get 
into the two castes named and these form the Vaisyas, compris- 
ing the farmers, merchants, and bankers; this is the third 
caste. 

It must be remembered that when the Aryan people came to 
India they found the country peopled with a black flat-nosed 
class ; these became slaves ; they form the Sudras or serf caste ; 
these can never attain the elevation of the three Aryan castes. 
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A discussion arose between a friend and myself about the correctness of 
the following sentence: ‘*I should not like to be him,” My friend claims 
that it should read ‘*I should not like to be he,” while I say it is correct. | 
have learned in Reed & Kellogg's grammar, that the sentence, ‘‘ I wish to 
be him,” is correct. Now if this sentence is proper, why is not, also the 
sentence, ‘‘ I should not like to be him.” We decided to leave it to the 
New York daily papers and they, Sun, 7rzbune, World, and Morning 
Journal, declare the pronoun should be in the nominative case. Being 
somewhat puzzled in the affair 1 have decided to ask your view of the 
matter. pS 

New York City. 

The sentence is not correct according to Goold Brown (see his 
Grammar of English Grammars, p. 526,) and this is considered as 
unimpeachable authority. To discuss all the reasons for this would 
take too much space here. “I am he” is certainly correct; no one will 
say “ I am him.” You will remember the story of President Nott, 
who is said to have demanded entrance at a student’s door ; when 
it was asked who he was and the answer being, “ It is me, Presi- 
dent Nott,” the reply was, “* You don’t fool us; President Nott 
knows the rules of grammar.” 


For Stoutness, 


Several years ago I took a position in a high school where I sat much of 
the time ; | found myself growing rapidly stout and asked advice. I fol- 
lowed several plans, but the best I found in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
that of Diane de Morny. I enclose it as it may be of service to others. 

F. B.G. 

“Sleep, want of physical exercise, sugar and starch, are, the most 
formidable of flesh producers. I will promise to reduce your 
weight from four to twelve pounds a month, without exhaustion. 
without drugs, without flabbiness which is so frequently the result 
of flesh-reducing, particularly when induced by drugs. You will 
find the relief from the burden of flesh so delightful, and the 
pleasures of life so increased as you approach a normal condition 
of health (for too much fat is a disease), that you will be more 
than repaid for the effort you must make. Courage, therefore! 
First of all, please to get weighed. 

“You must limit your hours of sleep to seven at the outside, and 

no siestas during the day. If you are in the habit of taking a cold 
sponge in the morning all the better. Practice a few moments 
with your dumbbells before breakfast and at that meal abstain 
from potatoes, all kinds of hot wheat breads, and eat any ripe 
fruit you like, with a wedge or two of dry toast, a good-sized bit 
of underdone steak or mutton. Sprinkle a little salt on your toast 
and you will find it does very well instead of butter; in fact you 
will very soon find you are getting on without a thought of butter, 
which you must not eat. You may drink tea or coffee; if you do, 
sweeten the liquid with a saccharine tablet, one grain, which you 
can purchase at any apothecary’s. The tablets are put up in 
small bottles containing about twenty-five each. One cup of tea 
or coffee must suffice. Use milk only sufficient to make your 
beverage palatable, and ifit is not a real privation to you, dispense 
with coffee and tea; it will hasten the flesh-reducing. I do not 
insist upon this because it is in many cases a real hardship to be 
deprived of one’s cup of tea or coffee at breakfast. You may also 
eat raw tomatoes, sliced cucumbers, radishes, or cresses in season 
with your breakfast, but you must omit oil from the salad dress- 
ing. 
“After breakfast, rain or shine, you must exercise. If possible 
take a good long walk. and before you go let me beseech you to 
loosen your corsets, if you have been in the deplorable habit of 
wearing them tightly laced, and to provide yourself with large, 
easy, broad-soled shoes, coming well up about your ankles. Never 
mind how they look ; get shoes at least two sizes larger than any 
you have ever worn hitherto, with flat heels. If your heart fails 
you, think of the immortal Trilby and of those heelless, large, and 
easy shoes of hers, and be comforted. Begin by a walk of two 
miles. Get into the country if you possibly can; if not, a city park 
is the next best thing. 

“Keep your mouth closed while walking and learn to breathe, if 
you have not yet acquired the habit, from the diaphragm—deep 
breathing as it is called. It consists in drawing the breath deeply 
and slowly. By this process a great deal more oxygen is taken 
into the lungs, and it is pure oxygen we are looking to as a great 
factor in our treatment for obesity. Deep breathing has a most 
wonderful effect 1n hardening the muscles of the abdomen also 
and in decreasing its size. You will get purer air away from the 
dusty and too often filthy streets, which is another argument for 
the country and the parks. Rising at seven, breakfasting about 
eight, you should be at home again by eleven, and about your 
ordinary occupations. Luncheon should consist of fruit, toast, 
eggs in any form, underdone meats, and almost any vegetable 
which does not contain starch. For example, peas, potatoes, 
corn, and beans are all starchy, so you must give them up, but 
you still have a varied and delightful menu in fruits, salads, cab- 
bage, tomatoes, cucumbers, egg- plant, turnips,squash. You need 
not fear starvation. : 

‘‘ (Weigh yourself twenty-four hours after you begin this treat- 
ment, and you will find you have already lost flesh.) If you can 
ride horseback, do so by all means, and for getting rid of flesh 
about the hips there is no exercise so effective as bicycling. If 
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you have no horse and no wheel, there is nothing for it but walk- 
ing and gymnastics. You can accomplish the same results. The 
process may not be quite so diverting, but you will succeed if you 
will be but persistent. Bodily exercise is of the greatest import- 
ance in the obesity cure, and if you will exercise courageously, 
you will have no wrinkles where the flesh was, and they are 
enemies to good looks. If you are in the custom of drinking 
wine at dinner choose either a light claret or white wine. You 
must not drink either champagnes or any sweet wines or liquors ; 
you may drink a little black coffee after dinner, but you must eat 
no sweets at desert. In place of massage, which is, despite all 
protests to the contrary, an aid to flesh-forming, once each day 
rub your arms, your cheeks, and the soft flesh under the chin 
briskly, but not so forcibly as to bruise, and afterward apply the 
following excellent tonic lotion prescribed by Dr. James and in- 
dorsed by the celebrated hygienist, Monin, as wonderfully effi- 
cacious for preventing the formation of wrinkles: rose water, 200 
grammes ; (thick) milk of almonds, 50 grammes; sulphate of 
aluminum, 4 grammes; dissolve thoroughly and filter; keep in 
stoppered bottles, Keep arecord of your weight. You can easily 
regulate the decrease in flesh, not only by your diet, but by the 
exercise you take.) Of course, it is understood that once in 
twenty-four hours you take a full bath and scrub thoroughly.” 


r 
School Book Notes. 


[ilinois. 


Freeport.—Walsh’s Arithmetics have been adopted in place of 
Thompson’s. 

Springfield. Frye’s Geographies are to be introduced in place 
of the Eclectic. 


Massachusetts, 


Lynn.—The school board are considering the following changes 
in text-books :—That Thomas’ History of the United States and 
Montgomery’s Revised Edition be substituted for the Montgom- 
ery’s History now in use in the ninth grade of the grammar schools ; 
that in the eighth grade Fiske’s History of the United States and 
Ellis’ History of the United States be substituted ; that in the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades Werner’s Mental Arith- 
metic be substituted for Seaver & Walton’s now in use ; that But- 
ler’s Elementary Geography be extended for use in the sixth grade 
in place of Warren’s; and that 800 copies of Warren’s Geog- 
taphy be exchanged for Potter’s Advanced Geography for use in 
the seventh grade. 

Maine. 


Portland.—The school committee has voted to use Higginson’s, 
Eggleston's and Fiske’s Histories in the first class of the grammar 
schools, and Barnes’ in the second. A number of Frye’s Geog- 
traphies were ordered to be purchased on trial, in place of those 
now in use. 


Michigan, 
Grand Rapids.—The school board, by the consent of seventeen 


out of twenty-four members, adopted Frye’s Geographies in place 
of Harper’s. 


Minnesota. 


St. Paui.—The following text-books have been adopted for the 
primary and grammar grades: Six readers, Harper; one speller 
and language book, Metcalf ; one grammar, Harvey ; two geog- 
taphies, Harper; two physiologies, Smith; two United States 
histories, Barnes ; one English history, Montgomery ; two arith- 
metics, not decided upon; copy books, Spencerian, new, er Bond's 
staff ruled ; school dictionary, Webster's; music, Normal Music 
series ; drawing, complete drawing folio; blanks, complete com- 
position folio and tablets 238 A and 238 B; geometry, Hill’s Les- 


sons. 
New York. 


Cohoes.—F rye’s Geographies, Blaisdell’s Child’s Book of Health, 
How to Keep Well, and Our Bodies and How to Live, have 
been adopted for use in the public schools. 


Ohio. 


Spring field. —F ree text-books have been adopted. The board 
will take all text-books from local dealers at jobbers prices. All 
other books needed will be furnished directly by the publishers. 

Zanesville.—The following text books will be adopted : Wood's 
New American Botanist and Florist, vice Abbey G, Hall’s Botany; 
Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government, vice Macy’s Our Gov- 
ernment; Brand’s Physiology vice Stevens ; Milne’s New Standard 
Arithmetic for Wentworth’s in grammar grades; Milne’s Al- 
gebra for the high school ; and elementary arithmetic. : 

Webster’s Academic Dictionary will be adopted in the high 
school. Webster’s Common School Dictionary in grades below the 
high school. 
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Pennsylvania, 


Chester.-—Rand, McNally’s Geographies have been adopted. 

Lancaster,— The school board is considering the adoption of 
Frye’s Complete Geography in place of Swinton’s Grammar 
School Geography. 


Rhode Island. 


Woonsocket has adopted McBane’s Political Economy and Cath- 
cart’s and Chute’s Physics. 


Washington. 


Tacoma.—The board are considering the question of changing 
the text books on physics in the high school. 


Wisconsin, 


La Crosse.—It was voted to allow teachers who prefer the ver- 
tical writing system to the Spencerian to teach the former. Copy 
books were ordered. 

Collar’s, Eysenbach’s & Van Dahl's German Readers are to he 
introduced in the high school. 

Racine.—The school board is considering a change in song 
books. It has been decided to change the readers. 

Superior.—\t has been decided to adopt the Prang System of 
Drawing. 


New Books. 


The Advanced Fourth Music Reader, by James M. McLaugh- 
lin and George A. Veazie, is intended to furnish material to the 
two highest grades in the grammar schools and high schools 
where it is desirable that the singing be mainly in three parts. 
There are several selections, however, in four real parts. The 
time exercises are modeled after the exercises edited by W. G, 
McNaught, inspector of music, England. The part studies were 
designed for the purpose of aiding the pupils to grasp the songs 
more readily, as in them the tonal and rhythmical difficulties oc- 
curring in the songs are anticipated and provided for. The two- 
part and three-part studies were composed expressly for this 
work, by W. W. Gilchrist, of Philadelphia. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 





A. Esclangon, examiner in the University of London, has pre- 
pared a volume in which he has aimed, by tables and classifica- 
tion, to make The French Verd simple even to the youngest and 
most untutored minds. He has given the regular, irregular, and 
defective verbs and verbal substantives and adjectives and some- 
times proverbs and idiomatic sentences, the whole being illus- 
trated by examples drawn from the works of well-known writers. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York and London.) 


The teacher not only wants to know psychology but wants to 
know how to apply it toteaching. The application of the knowl- 
edge of mental operations has been made prominent in Psycho/- 
ogy and Education, by Ruric N. Roark, dean of the department 
of pedagogy in the Kentucky state college at Lexington. The 
book is written for the average teacher, and hence the style is 
simple and untechnical. The author has combined such practi- 
cal experience as he has gained from many years’ teaching of 
teachers with the knowledge of their needs which abundant oppor- 
tunities tor observation of these have given. In writing this book 
he has been careful to give a full and logical outline, by which the 
reader may guide his study of this and other similar books ; to 
define all terms technical to the subject matter; to draw a sharp 
distinction between the faculties of the mind and their operation ; 
to emphasize the necessity and the means of carrying psychology 
into the daily work of the school ; to avoid speculative metaphy- 
sics, except in a few particulars that may lead some to pursue the 
subject into other than its educational relations. (American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. $1.00.) 


About twelve years ago a series of lectures by Prof. Austin 
Phelps to the students of Andover theological seminary were pub- 
lished under the title “‘ English Style in Public Discourse.” The 
great value of these lectures has long been recognized. In order 
to extend their sphere of usefulness Prof. Henry Allyn Frink, Ph. 
D., of Amherst college, prepared them for use as a text-book on 
rhetoric in schools and colleges. The volume is called Rhetoric : 
Its Theory and Practice. The book is thoroughly practical, its 
main purpose being to give power to present effectively the 
thought a the writer or speaker to the reader or hearer. Style 
is not considered as mere verbal mechanism; thought is shown 
to be its basis and the source of its power and charm. The true 
relation of the writer to his reader or the speaker to his hearer is 
kept constantly in view, and recitation and examination are exten- 
sively used as aids to the development of expression. In order to 
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make this work complete as a text-book Prof. Frink has added 
part II., consisting mainly of practical examples and exercises 
that illustrate fully every principle and process of the most impor- 
tant chapters. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Dr. Homer B. Sprague, widely known as an author, lecturer, 
and professor of English literature, has added Scott’s Ledy of the 
Lake to the series of English Classics he has been editing for the 
schools. The notes he has prepared are for the purpose of stim- 
ulating rather than of superseding thought. A chronological 
table of Scott’s life and works, suggested topics for essays, maps, 
and a copious index are the special features of the volume. The 
general reader, as well as the teacher and student, will find this 
an excellent volume-from which to obtain a knowledge of Scott’s 
master poem. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 12mo. 224 
pages. Cloth, 55 cents; introduction price to schools, 48 cents. 


Animal Life on the Globe, by G. G. Chisholm, M. A., is a 
volume of the Boston School Series, attractively illustrated and 
written in a simple style, in which many of the more important 
animals of the world are described. It was prepared for use as a 
supplementary reader. (Boston School Supply Co., 15 Bromfield 
street, Boston.) 


¥ 
School Building Notes. 


(CONTINUED FROM SEPT. 7.) 


ILLINOIS. 


Hampshire will build a two-story brick school-house. Cost $10,000. 
Write Turnbull & Jones, Elgin. 


MINNESOTA. 
St. PauL will build an eight-room schoolhouse. 
Company. ; 
Tracy FaLis.—Plans for a school building to cost $25,000 are being 
made by W.S. Pardee & Co,, Minneapolis. 


MICHIGAN, 

ANN ARBOR.—State training school for state board of education. 
$25,000. Write Daniel A. Hammond, Ann Harbor. 

BATTLE CREEK will erect a school building. Cost $3,000. 

DETROIT will build two-story brick school. Cost $12,000 Write Joseph 
E. Mills. 

EscANABA.—Fred. Harris received the contract for erecting the school- 
house for $9,065. 

KALAMAZOO.—Kalamazoo college building. Cost $58,000 

LANSING will build dormitory for Michigan School for Deaf. 
ooo. Write Edwin A, Dowd, P. O. Building. 

MARLETTE is building a six-room school building. Cost $7,500. 
Joseph Millis, architect.—Seven-room building. Cost $12,000. 
architect. 

PonTIACc will build a schoolhouse. Cost $6,000. 

SPRINGWELLsS will build a new schoolhouse. Cost $12,000. 
E, Milis, Chamber of Commerce Building Detroit. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Co._umB1A,—Bids are wanted for a three or four-story brick school 
building. Address board of trustees, State Industrial Institute. 


MISSOURI. 


CHILLICOTHE. - Architect M. F. Bell, Fulton, Missouri : 
dustrial Home for Girls. Cost $20,000. 

Kansas City will build schoolhouse for fourth ward. Cost about $25,- 
ooo. Write L. G. Middaugh, 507 Massachusetts Building. 

St. Louis.—Architect J. B. Legg, 320 Wainwright building, has prepared 
plans for an addition to State Normal school at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Cost $8,000.—School, $4,500. Write D. Sullivan.—St. Louis Board of 
Public Schools, $35,000. 

Sturgis,—The contract for erecting schoolhouse was awarded to James 
Riley. 

Cleveland will erect four-room frame school building. Write superin- 
tendent of buildings.—Will repair Marion school building. Write H. I, 
Sargent, school director.—St. Mary’s Roman Catholic congregation will 
build schoolhouse. Cost $28,000. 

Cincinnati.— University of Cincinnati will add north wing to the univer- 
sity building. Write S. Hannaford & Sons, architects. Cost $45,000. 

Fern Bank will build schoolhouse, Write H. W. Woodruff, corner 
Third and Main streets, Cincinnati. 

Glenville will build two schoolhouses, 
Write W. H. Frieseman, clerk. 

Greenville.—Schoolhouse at the Orphans’ Home. Write L. C. Klep- 
stine, 

Hoaglin will erect schoolhouse. Write W. S. Griffin. 

Huntsburg will build schoolhouse, Write L. D. Clark. 


NEBRASKA. 
Ainsworth will erect schoolkouse. Write Fletcher & Pennell. 


Write Butler-Ryan 


Cost 


Cost $6, - 


Write 
Same 


Write Jos. 


For State In- 


Bids received till Sept. 16. 


Cost 6,- 


-75- 

Dodge will repair a schoolhouse and build addition. Write Louis J. 
Roubinek. 

New Castle will erect school building. 
Norfolk. 

Norfolk will build schoolhouse. Write J. Wade, director. 

Valparaiso expects to erect schoolhouse. Write L. E. Carlson. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Raleigh.—North Carolina college will build a 

$15,000. 


Cost $2,500, Write J. C. Stitt, 


Gormitory. Cost 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
Bathgate will build a schoolhouse. Write C. P. Smith. 
Anderson & Hunter, 


Minton wiil build a schoolhouse. Cost $8,513. 
architects, Grand Forks. 
Mooreton will build schoolhouse. 


Write Peter McDougall, clerk. 
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— expects to build a schoolhouse. Write J. N. Ross, Grand 
orks, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester will build high school. 


Cost $175,000. Write Wm. C 
Clarke, mayor. i 


NEW JERSEY. 

Bayonne.—The city council has authorized the issue of 40,000 bonds for 
a new schoolhouse. 

Jersey City will repair school No. 10. 
education. 

Montclair will erect brick schoolhouse. Write Loring & Phipps, Arch 

New Durham will build brick school. Cost $8,000. Arch., French & 
Dixon, 1 Madison avenue, New York City. 

North Bergen will build brick school ; cost about $8,000° Write French 
& Dixon, architects, 1 Madison avenue, New York City. 

Palmyra.—The board of education want plans of a schoolhouse to cost 
about $8,000. 

Phillipsburg will build a schoolhouse. Write C. C. Rosenberg, 

Red Bank will build brick school. $6,000. Write O. E. Davis. 

Ridgefield will erect public schoolhouse. Write’ C. P. Karr, 3 Union 
square, New York City. 


Write Alvin H. Graff, Board of 


NEW YORK, 

Albany will erect new schoolhouse. Cost about $23,000. 

Auburn will build school. Write J. A. Schweinfurth, Boston. 

Brooklyn.—St. Mary’s church will build two-story brick school. 
$20,000, Write James Rooney, 47 Howard avenue. 
Association will build $20,000 school. . Write H. C. Stone, 139 Fifth ave- 
nue, N. Y. City. Three-story brick school: cost $81,198. Write J. 
Naughton, 131 Livingston street. 

Buffalo will build high school. . Cost $150,000 to $175,000. Write M.E. 
Beebe & Sons.—Eight-room schoolbouse. Cost about $25,000. Write Cy- 
rus K, Porter.—An sixteen-room schoolhouse will be built.—An eight- 
— addition to school No, 39. Write R. G. Parsons, secretary public 
works, 

New York City will build five-story brick school. Cost $50,000. Write 
C. B. J. Snyder, Arch., N. Y, City. 

Schaghticoke will build schoolhouse, 
Son, Troy, N Y. 

Valley Stream, L. I. will build frame school; $7.000. Write Frederick 
Devemer, Arch. 

Floral Park, L, I., will erect a one-story frame school-house, Cost $6,- 
ooo. Address F. N. Deremer, Arch., Jamaica. 

Wood Haven, D. I., will build school. Cost $35,000. Write H. S. 
Chambers, clerk of board. F. R. Deremer, of Jamaica, is making plans 
for a brick school-house. Cost $35,000. 


OHIO: 

Kenton.—Schoolhouse. Write W. C. Winder, clerk. 

Lorain will build eight-room schoolhouse and a four-room addition, 
Write Jay Kobb, clerk 

Lucasville wil) build frame schoolhouse. Write J. H. Brant, clerk, 

Malta will build schoolhouse. Write W. S. Connor. 

Montpelier will build schooJhouse. Write Thos. Brandon, president. 

New Philadelphia will erect a school. Write J. A. Lang, clerk. 

Nottingham will erect school building. Write Almon Dille. 

Ridevilie will build schoolhouse. Write C. P. Smith, 

Sandusky will build schoolhouse. Write E. W. Barker. 

St. Mary’s.—Architects Duttweiler & Dwiggins have plans for a school 
building. Cost 3,000. 

Streetsboro will build schoolhouse, Writ> C E. Kent. 

Toledo.—Architect A. Liebold has plans for a schoolhouse for the St. 
Peter’s congregation. Cost 10,000. 

Upper Sandusky will build schoolhouse. Write D, L. Ingard, clerk of 
board of education. 

Van Wert.—School $,15,500. Write Wing & Mahurin, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Cost 
Industrial School 


Architects, M. F, Cummings & 


OKLAHOMA. 


El Reno will erect a school building. Write W. H. Riley. 

Guthrie.—Bishop Meerschoert, of the Catholic church has purchased 
ground and will put up a two-story brick schoo! building. 

Stillwater will build aschoolhouse. Write R. A. Lowrey. 

Seger will build addition to girls’ dormitory building and old school 
building. Write John H. Seger, superintendent, j 

Yukon will put up school building. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Adamsford.—A two-story schoolhouse will be built. 

Alden will build two-story schoolhouse. 

Ardmore will build high school. Cost 30,c00. Write Arch. H, Judge 
De Nean. 

Blue Bell will build public school, 3,000. Write M. B. Bean, Lansdale, 
Pa. 

Chester.—Architect McMichael has prepared plans for the proposed an- 
nex to the Lincoln schoolhouse. Cost 4,000. 

Darby.—A schoolhouse will be built. 

Glenolden will build school house. Write Geo. T. Watterson, Upland. 

Irwin.—Plans are being prepared by Boyd & Long, Hamilton building, 
Pittsburg, for a schoolhouse. 

Kingston will erect school building, Write W, G. Colley, secretary, 

Milton will build six-room school. Write Peter J. Criste. 

Oil City will build schoolhouse. Write C. B. Simmons. 

Pelham.—Eleven-room private school. Cost about $12,000. 
Wendell & Smith, Overbrook. 

Philadelphia.—Architects Cope & Stewardson, 314 Walnut street, have 
prepared plans for two dormitory buildings to be erected in West Phila- 
delphia for the University of Pennsylvania. Cost $230,000. Four-story 
stone school.--Write George Harvey, 1710 Rittenhouse St.—Four-story 
stone school. Write James Doyle, 878 North 46th St —Three-story stone 
parochial school. Write Duross & Dougherty, tlo4 South 8th St. 

Pittsburg.—Architect T. D. Evans, Lewis bulding, has prepared plans 
for a parochial school, Cost $15,000. Address Rev. Father May, Twenty- 
eighth and Sarah streets.— Will build an addition to the academy. Cost 
$40,000. Write Prof. W. R. Crabbe, Amberson Av., Pittsburg.—School- 
house will be built in twenty-seventh ward. Write Wm. E. Sankey, cor 
21st & Sansom Sts.—Architect U. J. L. Peoples, has prepared plans for a 
new school building for the thirty-second ward. ; Cost $20,000.—A_public 
school, will be built in Ward 21, cost of about $35,000. Write U. J. & L. 
Peoples.—The Highland Sub-district school board of the nineteenth ward 
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invites architects to submit on or before November 1, competitive prelim- 
mary plans and elevations for a twenty-room school building. Apply to 
D. A. Stevenson, secretary of the board, Room 6, Union Station. 

New Castle.—A dormitory to be built to state normal school at Slippery 
Rock. Architect S. W. Foulk. 

West Chester.—The public high school will be enlarged at a cost of over 


$4,000. 

— Whiteland Township will build two-story brick and stone public 
school. 

Allegheny will build a two-story school—house. Cost $20,000. President 
of school board, John Miller, Write C. G. Mentel, architect, 

Philadelphia will build a stone and brick parochial schoo!-honse for St. 
Joseph's R. C, church, cost $8,000. Address Arch. E. F, Durang, Chest- 
nut street, corner 12th street. 

Pittsburg will build a twenty-room school building on the Highland 
school building site, Write D. A. Stevenson. secretary of board, Room 6, 
Union Station, or George DuBarry, Forty-First, and A. V. R. R. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—Martin & Hall will be the architects of the new high school 
building.—Two-story brick school will be built. Cost $22,000, F. E. 
Field, bid. Write Wm. F. Dearborn & Son.—Buildings to be erected for 
state normal school. $250,000. Write Martin & Hall,—Two-story brick 
schoolhouse will be built. Write David Burton. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Columbia.—Columbia female college will erect building. Address trus- 
tees of college. 
Summerville—School for Freedman, normal and industrial school. Cost 
$6,000. Write Edward A. Quick & Son, Yonkers, N. Y. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Dell Rapids will build a school-house. Write E. E. Eaton, clerk. 

Lead.—I. J. Galbraith 1s the architect of a brick and sand-stone school- 
house. Cost about $30,000. 

Strand will build a school-house. Write F. S. Patterson, 


TENNESSEE, 


Nashville.—Architect J. G. Zwicker has prepared plans for a military 
academy for Prot, Hubbard Ward’s school. Cost $10,000. 


TEXAS, 
_Austin —St, Edward’s college will erect a building. Cost $30,000. White 
N, J. Clayton & Co., Galveston, Texas. 
Paris will probably build a $10,000 college. 
Martin will erect a school. Cost $10,000. 


UTAH. 


Salt Lake City.—Architects Bryan & Headlund, 322 Dooley block, have 

prepared plans for a six-room public school. Cost $10,000, 
VIRGINIA, 

Bennington will erect a one-story brick and frame building for library 
and reading-room. Cost $3,500. Write Arch, Edwin A. Quick & Sons, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Clintwood will erect a two-story brick school-house. Write board of 
trustees. 

So. Wheeling will build a school for St. Mary’s R, C, church, Address 
Drch. Joseph Leiner. 

Norfolk will build a school-house. Write John B. Whitehead, 8 Bank 
street. 

WISCONSIN. 


Arcadia will build a brick school-house. Write A. Roth, La Crosse. 

Palmyra will build a two-story brick school-house. Cost $11,c69. 
Write H. J. Van Ryn, Milwaukee. 

Madison will erect a fireproof building for library and museum of State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. Write I: S. Bradley, secretary of board. 

Arcadia will build a schoolhouse. Write A. Roth, 322 Pearl street, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

Chilton will build new schoolhouse, Write Andrew Planz, Jr. 

Fish Creek will build a schoolhouse. Write Roy Thorpe. 
me will erect a schoolhouse. Cost $10,000. J. E. Clancy, Green 

ay. 

Marshfield will build a new schoolhouse. Write Chas, S. Vedder, clerk. 
Menominee Falis.—Architect, J. G. Chandler, of Racine, has plans for a 
$10,000 brick schoolhouse. 

Milton, Wis.—It is stated that Mi:ton college will build a $40,000 gym- 
nasium. 

Milwaukee.—Architect, J. H. Van Ryn has prepared plans for school 
building. Cost $43,000. Milwaukee will build new school for tenth ward. 
Cost $45,000. H. J. Van Ryn, architect. Milwaukee. Architects Schnetz- 
ky & Liebert have prepared plans for a high school. Cost $80,000, 

Palmyra will build a new schoolhouse. Cost $11,000. Write J. H. Van 
Ryn, Milwaukee. 

River Falls,—About $16,000 will be spent in repairs and improvements 
at the normal school 

Sheboygan.—A $17,000 school building is to be put up from plans by 
Oriff & Joralemon, of Minneapolis. 

Sparta will erect a new schoolhouse. Cost $18,000. Write J. G. Chan- 
dier, Racine, Wis. 

Superior.—The plans of H. W. Jones, of Minneapolis, Minn., for the 
state normal school building at this place have been accepted ; estimated 
Cost $100,000, 

Stevens Point will build new schoolhouse, Cost $10,000. Write W. A. 
Holbrook, Milwaukee. 

York will build a new schoolhouse. Write F. A. Hasey, Columbus, Wis. 


WASHINGTON. 
Saxon will build a school-house. Write John Bruns. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Fairmont.—An addition will be made to the normal school building. 
Write state superintendent of schools, Charleston, 

Huntington.—A building will be erected for Marshall College normal 
school, Write state superintendent of schools. 

Newport News will build a school-house. Write C. M. Braxton, 

Shepherdstown.—A new building will be erected for the State Normal 
School. Write State superintendent of schools. 

St. Mary’s will build a school. Cost $11,000. Write B. Oneal, architect. 

West Liberty.—Additions will be made to normal school building. 
Write state superintendent of schools. 
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New Books for Teachers and Schools. 


American Book Co. 


Contes et Legendes Premier, Partie. Par H. A, Guerber. (60 cents.) 

Myths of Northern Lands. Narrated with special reference to litera- 
ture and art. By H. A. Guerber, $1.50.) 

Elements of Geometry Plane and Solid. By John Macmie, A.M. Edited 
by Emerson E, White, A.M., LL. D. ($1.25.) 

Webster's Academic Dictionary. A Dictionary of the English Language 
giving the Derivations, Pronunciations, Definitions,and Synonyms of a large 
vocabulary of the words in common use,with an appendix containing vari- 
ous useful tables abridged from Webster's International Dictionary. Over 
800 illustrations. ($1.50.) . 

Psychology in Education. Designed as a text-book, and for the use of 
the general reader. By Ruric N. Roark. ($1.00.) 

First Year in French. By L. C. Syms. (50 cents.) 

Pupils’ Outline Studies .n the History of the U. S, ‘ By Francis H. 
White, A. M. (30 cents.) 

Patriotic Citizenship. By Thos. J. Morgan, LL. D. ($:.00.) 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


Coleridge’s Principles of Criticism. Chapters I., III., IX., XIV.—XXII. 
of Biographia Literaria, with introduction and notes. By Andrew J. 
George, M. A. ‘go cents.) 

Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon Comedie en Quatre Actes. Par 
Labiche et Martin. Edited with an introduction and notes. By Benj. W. 
Wells, Ph. D. (25 cents.) 


Ginn & Co. 


The New Gradatim, A revision, with many additions and omissions of 
** Gradatim.” an easy Latin translation book for beginners. B : 
Heatley, M. A., and H. N. Kingdon, M. A., prepared by Wm. C. Collar. 

The Principles of Physics. By Alfred P. Gage, Ph. D. ($1.55.) 

The Greater Poems of Virgil, Vol. 1 , containing the first six books of 
the 4Eneid. By J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge. 

History of Our Country. A Text-Book for Schools. By Oscar Cooper, 
LL. D., Harry F, Estill, and Leonard Lemmon. 

Selected Lives from Cornelius Nepos. Edited for the use of Schools 
with Notes and Vocabulary, Arthur W. Roberts, Ph. D. 

Geometry Tablet for Written Exercises. By Beman & Smith. 


Maemillan & Co. 


Algebra for Beginners, by H. S. Hall and S. R. Knight. Revised and 
adapted to American schools by Frank L. Sevenoak, A. M., M, D. (60 
cents.) 

Charles Lamb, Essays of Elia. Edited with introduction and notes, by 
N. L. Hallward, M. A., Cantab, and S. C, Hill, B.A. B.Sc, London, (50 
cents, ) 

German Classics. Edited with English notes, etc, by C. A. Buchheim, 
Pail. Doc., F.C,P. Volume XIII. Schiller’s Maria Stuart with an historical 
and critical introduction, a complete commentary, etc. ($1,00.) 

Macmillan’s History Readers—The House of Hanover. With biogra- 
phies of leading statesmen, and men of !etters, notices of the chief legisla- 
tive acts and chapters upon the growth of the colonial empire, 1714-1893. 
A reading book for standard VII. (30 cents.) 

Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine. With introduction and notes, by F. J. 
Rowe, M. A. (40 cents.) 

Shakespeare’s King Henry V. 

mo King Richard III. i By Israel Gollancz, M. A. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner and other poems, By Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Lochiel’s Warning, and other poems. By Thomas Campbell, 
with biographical sketches, introduction, and notes. 

Ten New England Blossoms and Their Insect Visitors. By Clarence 
Moores Weed. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons. 


The Royal Crown Primer No. 1. With colored illustrations, (15 cents. 
The Royal Crown Readers. 

The Royat Star Copy Books. 

The Royal Upright Copy Books. 

The Royal Copy Books. 


Cassell & Co., 104-106 Fourth Avenue. 


“The Young Idea ;” or, Common School Culture. By Caroline B, Le 
Row. 


Penn Publishing Co. 


Slips of Speech by John H: Bechtel. (.50.) 

Toasts and Forms of Public Address by William Pittenger. (.50.) 

Shoemaker’s Best Selections for Readings and Recitations Number 23. 
Compiled by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. (Cloth, .50, paper. .30.) 

Tiny Tots Speaker for the Wee Ones, by Lizzie J. Rook and Mrs. F, J. 
H. Goodfellow. (Board, .25. paper, .15.) 

Comrades True, or Perseverance Versus Genius. By Edward S. Elis, 
A.M. (1.25.) 

Andy's Ward, or the International Museum, By James Otis, (1,25.) 


D. Appleton & Co. 


The Mottoes and Commentaries of Frederick Froebel’s Mother Play. 

Mother Communings and Mottoes Rendered into English Verse. By 
Henrietta R. Eliot. 

Prose Commentaries Translated and Accompanied with an Introduction 
Treating of the Philosophy of Froebel. By Susan E. Blow. ($1.50.) 


S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Twenty-Five Letters On English Authors. By Mary Fisher. ($1.50.) 
David McKay. 


Manual of MyGstees, Greek, and Roman, Norse and Old German, 
Hindoo and Egyptian poster. By AlexanderS. Murray. Revised and 
corrected on the basis of The Twentieth Edition of Petiscus. With ten 
full-page plates and one hundred illustrations in text. ($1.25.) 
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Frederick Warne & Co. 


Nuttal’s Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Based on The 
Labors of the Most Eminent Lexicographers. Comprising many thous- 
ands of New Words Which Modern Literature, Science, and Art have 
Called into Existence and Common Usage . With Pronunciations, Etymol- 
ogies, Definitions, Appendices of Proper Names, Illustrations, etc , etc. 
New Edition, Four Hundred and Thirty-Fifth Thousand. Revised, ex- 
tended, and improved thoreughly. By The Rev. James Wood. ($1.00.) 

The Royal Natural History. Two magnificent colored plates in each 
number. Full page and other fine engravings, Edited by Richard Lydek- 
ker, B.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S. (50 cents.) 

The Werner Co. 

The American Government, Nationaland State. New and revised edi- 

tion. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. ($1.50.) 
J. Fitzgerald & Co. 

Pitfalls in English. A manual of Customary Errors in the Use of 

Words. By Joseph Fitzgerald. M. A. (25 cents.) 
W. B. Clive. 


The English Language, its History and Structure. By W. H. Low, M. 
A., Lond. Cicerio, DeSenectute, Edited by A. Hallcroft, M.A, Oxon., and 
W. F. Mason, M.A., Lond. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Legends of the Rhine. By H. A. Guerber. ($2.00.) 

Europe From the French Revolution, 1785 to the fall of Napoleon, 1815. 
By Archibald Allison, F. R. S. E. Student's edition. 

A. Flanagan. 

Golden Glees—A collection of songs, including The Science of Vocal 
Music for Schools, Institutes, and Singing Classes. By S. C. Hanson. 

Among the Giants. A Story Introducing Six Common Giants. By 
Bertha M. Neher, 

Longmans Green & Co. 


Washington Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. With an introduction by 
Brander Matthews, A.M. LL. B. Together with notes and other illus- 
trative matter. By George Rice Carpenter, A. B 


The John Church Co. 


The Model Music Course. By J. A. Brockhoven and A. J. Gantvoort. 
Readers 1, 2, 3. 


Eldredge & Brother. 
A Hand-Book of English Composition. By James Morgan Hart. 


$1.00. 
Triangle Publishing Co. 
Barnjund Barbell Drill. By R. Tait McKenzie, M.D. $1.00, 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
The Eye in its Relation to Health. By Chalmer Prentice, M.D. $1.50. 


Philadelphia Friends Book Association. 


The Old Red School-House. A Temperance Story for Teachers and Pu 
pils. By Elizabeth Llyord. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Louis XIV. and the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By Arthur Hassall 
M. A. Student of Christ Church, Oxford, ($1.50.) 
Wm. Beverley Harison. 


Old Mother Earth: Her Highways and By-ways, By Josephine Simpson. 
(Third Edition.) 
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The Evolution of an Empire: A Brief Historical Sketch of England, 
By Mary Parmele. (.75.) ’ 
The Henry T. Thomas Co. 


The Building of a Nation. The growth, present condition,and resources 
of the United States, with a forecast of the future. By Henry Gannett, 
illustrated with maps, charts, and diagrams. 


Henry Holt & Co. 

Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Eine romantische Tragodie von Friedrich 
Schiller. With introduction and notes, by A. B. Nichols. — 

Der Trompeter von Sakkingen, ein Sang vom Oberrhein von Joseph 
Viktor von Scheffel. With notes and introduction, by Mary A. Frost, 

German Prose and Poetry for Early Reading. By Thomas Bertrand 
Bronson. 

The Woolfall Company. 

The Youth’s Classical Dictionary for Boys and Girls. Containing brief 
and accurate accounts of the Proper Names Mentioned in Classical Litera- 
ture. Edited with Introduction by Edward S. Ellis, M.A. (.50.) 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
The Plague in London by Daniel Defoe, With Introduction and Notes. 
(Mailing price .24.) 
Roberts Brothers. 
Modern German Literature. By Benjamin W. Wells, Ph. D. ($1.50.) 


Chas. Collins, Pub., and The Baker & Taylor Co. 
Chapters on Electricity. An Introductory Text-Book for Students in Col- 
iege. By Samuel Sheldon, Ph. D. (Wurzberg). Second Edition with a 
Course in Electrical Measurements. 
Edward & Broughton. 
Moses’ Phonic Readers. A series of school readers for teaching the Eng- 


glish language by sound. é 
First Reader with 4,000 words for spelling by sound. By Edward P, 


Moses, A.M. 
Normal Publishing Co. 


Treasury of Latin Gems. A companion book and introduction to the 
treasures of Latin literature. By Edwin N. Brown, M.A., LL. B. 


T. S. Denison. 


Scrap Book Recitations, No. 11, By Henry M. Soper. Supplement of 
Original Recitations. By Wm. H, Head. (.25.) 





Miscellaneous Books. 


Frederick A. Stokes. 


Chiffon’s Marriage. By Gyp. Translated by Mrs. Patchett Martin, 
Illustrated by H. C, Edwards. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. 
What They Couldn’t: A HomeStory. By Pansy. (Mrs. G. R. Alden), 
Illustrated by Charles Mente. 
Fords, Howard, Hulbert. 
Bullet and Shell, A Soldier’s Romance. By George F. Williams. Illus- 
trated from Sketches Among the Actual Scenes by Edwin Forbes. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Abraham Lincoln, Tributes from his Associates, Reminiscences of Sol- 
diers, Statesmen, and Citizens, with an introduction by The Rev, Wn, 
Hayes Ward, D.D. ($1.25.) 





Not a Patent Medicine. 


Not Too Late = 


Nervous 





For Good 
Color and 
Heavy Growth 
Of Hair, use | 


YER'S 





If attended to at once, for THE NEW 
YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU has 
daily call for positions of some kind. 
Experienced Normal Graduates for places 
in Kindergarten to High School grades 
are mostly called for, but this Bureau 
will fill many positions of all sorts before 
Jan. 1, 1896. 

Teachers who can furnish excellent 
testimonials and a photograph are re- 
quested to send complete particulars at 
once to the manager of this Bureau. 


AL S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


61 East Ninth Street, 
New York. 








Hair Vigor 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


One « MIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


Bottle will do 
Wonders. Try it. 





MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 


: : ’ : on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
Purify the Blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 


kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 


lt 1s just right for the student. Price, $5, 


packed, complete with manual _—__-_——_ . 


Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
| E. L. KELLOGS & CO., New fYork land:Chicago 





Prostration. 


Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
, | gv (A Phosphorised 
on IC Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manu/facturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 
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Punishment and Reformation. An historical sketch of the rise of the 
penitentiary system. By Fred Howard Wines, LL. D. ($1.75.) 

In the Land of Lorna Doone, and Other Pleasurable Excursions in Eng- 
land. By William H. Rideing. ($1.00. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, with an introduction 
by Charles Eliot Norton. Biographical Sketch by Nathan Haske?! Dole. 

1.00.) 
“ioe Tommy Saved the Barn. By James Otis. (.50.) 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, With Accompanying Papers. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. With biographical sketch. (.50.) 

Twice-Told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With introductory 
note, by George Parsons Lathrop. (.60.) 


Charity Organization Society. 


New York Charity Directory ; A Classified and Descripiive Directory to 
the Charitable and Beneficent Societies, Institutions and Churches of the 
City of New York. (Cloth, $1.00.) 


F. A. Stokes Co. 


The Grasshoppers. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. (Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
Illustrated by Walter B. Russell. 
A Question of Color. By F.C. Philips, (75 cents.) 


Walter A. Baker & Co. 
Odd Operas for Eventide. By Mrs. G. N. Boodman, 


A. C. MeClurg & Co. 


Government & Co., Limited. An examination of the tendencies of 
privilege in the United States. By Horatio W. Seymour, ($.75) 


The Century Co. 


Sonya Kovalevsky. Her recollections of childhood, translated from 
the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood, with a biography by Charlotte Leffler, 
Duchess of Cajanello, translated from the Swedish by A, M. Clive Bayley, 
and a biographical note by Lily Wolffsohn. ($1.75.) 


Lee & Shepard. 
Across India, or Live Boys in the Far East: By Oliver Optic. (§1.25.) 


Open Court Pub. Co. 


The Diseases of Personality. By Th. Ribot. (75 cents, cloth. 25 cents, 
paper.) 

Wheelbarrow Articles and Discussions on the Labor Question, includ- 
ing The Controversy with Mr. Lyman J, Gage on the Ethics of the Board 
of Trade; and also the Controversy with Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost and 
others on the Single Tax Question. 

The Free Trade Struggle in England. By M. M. Trumbull. 

The Gospel of Buddha According to Old Records told by Paul Carus. 
Third Revised Edition. 1.00 cloth, .35 paper. 


(50 cents.) 
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Tait & Sons. 
Cheap Jack Zita. By S. ee | Gould. 50 cents, q 
The Green Bay Tree; a Tale of To-day. By W. H. Wilkins and Her- 
bert Vivian. 50 cents. 
The Untempered Wind, By Joanna E, Wood. 50 cents. 


Cassell & Uo. 


My Last Will and Testament. By Hyacinthe Loyson (Pere Hyacinthe, 
translated by Fabian Ware, with an introduction by The Very Rev. 
Frederic W. Farrar, DD. 50 cents. 


The Merriam Company. 
Two Women, or “‘Over the Hills and Far Away.” By Lida Ostrom 
Vanamee. (.75-) ; 
A Modern Pagan. By Constsnce Goddard DuBois. ($1.50.) 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, and the last struggle of Paganism 
against Christianity. By Alice Gardner. ($1.50.) 


Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 


Sister Gratia (Satan’s Simplicity), By C. Edgar Snow: ($.25.) | 
Life and the Conditions of Survival, Popular lectures and discussions 
before the Brookly Ethical Association, ($2.00.) 
The Garden of Eden, U.S.A. A possible story. 
$1.00. 
‘ A = Wife. By Grace Wilbur Trout. Illustrated by Capel Rowley. 
From Jerusalem to Medea. The Church in the First Three Centuries. 
By Philip Stafford Moxom. ($1.50.) 


By W. H. Bishop. 





. Young Mothers 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well as for general 
cooking, It has stood the test for thirty years, and its value is recognized. 





After long illness nothing equals the building-up effects of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parill a. 





Tours to the South via Pennsylvania Rallroad. 

Two very attractive early autumn tours are announced by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. They include the battlefield of Gettysburg, pic- 
turesque Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, the Natural Bridge, Grottoes of the 
Shenandoah, the cities of Richmond and Washington, and Mt. Vernon. 
The tours cover a period of ten days, and will start from New York in 
special trains of parlor cars on September 24 and October 8. Round-trip 
rate, including all necessary expenses, $55 from New York, $53 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

For detailed itinerary apply at Ticket Agents orto Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Room 4:1, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 


6034 Woodlawn AV| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CHICACO OF RELIABLE 





Established in 188%. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ‘and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 

803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 

420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
South Spring 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ; 1 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 


schools carefully recommended to parents’ Selling 


EVERETT O. FISK &/| and renting of school property. 


COMPANY. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 


rso Fifth Avenue, cor, aoth St... New Yorn City, 


Teachers Wanted! 7esonet ocak woos. 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled, 





treet, Los ‘Angeles, Cal. 





No Fee for Registration. 


OUR PROFITS COME FROM COM- 
MISSIONS AND NOT FROM 
ADVANCE FEES. 


’ 
This is the best possible guarantee of faitbfulservice. Miss Bodine,so long and favorably known TE A CH & R Ss 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
AGENCY 


in t he Sguay work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Co-operative Association) will be pleased | Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su or 


toh ear 


tom all her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to se- | Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


cure teachers, or are ambitious fer their own advancement. Write your wants very fully, to save | ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 


time , and she will be glad to reply stating what she believes she can do for each. Address, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, miss Olean Bodine, Manager, 
24-26 Van Buren Street, (Athenaeum) Second door east of Wabash ave., CHICAGO. 


mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





EASTERN g 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


ments, Register at once. 


We have good places for good teachers in all depart- 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
& so BROMFIELD STREET, 


For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





BOSTON, MASS. TEACH ERS of recognized ability wanted 





for high grade positions in Penn- 
sylvania and other for circulars, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ®23fon 224 | NationaL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. Robt, 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Ofhees: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


L. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(lth year.) 








An Agency p semaate in proportion to its 


ALBANY TEACH ERS’ AGENCY. of vacancies and that is AF EL 


Ted fovides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 


achers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists | tells yes emt Gam A is asked to recommend 

at er and recommends 

you, that is a Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuss, N. Y. 








_ THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 
Established 1887, The largest and best equipped Agency in the West. 


C. J. ALBERT & B. F. CLARK, Managers.) 


WF Agent for Northwest: C. P. ROGERS, Marshalltown, Ia. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 
$3 EAstT 14TH STREET, N, Y. 








FRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0. 


WANTED: 


A German gentleman, University of Bonn and 
Bachelor of Arts (Hons) of London Univ. seeks 


ins 71st year Sept.2. Board, tuition, fur-| A Teacher for Grammar School Work in a city | engagement as Headmaster of Modern School or 

7 ed room, and books, $2.80 to $3 a week; 8courses; | of 30,000. College graduate preferred, 

Saloons. Chang, ante, Largest attendance yet. 
Catalog {ree . A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 


as a Modern Language Master. French required 
in France. For testimomials, etc., and further 
w , Ohio, | Particulars write to J. B. Joerg, Esq., B.A. 
vor - log Ledbury Rd., Bayswater, London, W. 
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MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. 


February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of the 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. 


Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 


Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, CHICAGO. 
THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. | 


HERBART and the HERBARTIANS 


By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. | 
268 pages. $1.00, net. (Great Educators Series.) 


Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, Department of Superintendence. The subject of | 
this book was also the subject ot chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous | 
leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Educaticn as 
expressed by Herbart himself and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. 


Se t postpaid at the given price Write for a complete circular of the Series 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 











NOW is THE BEST TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


BECAUSE 


New subscribers will receive all the numbers from the time their order 
reaches us (provided mention is made of this offer) until the first of 
January, FREE, and a full year’s subscription to January ’97, all for $2.50. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. Weekly, $2.50 a Year. 


Wide-awake teachers throughout the country have been quick to 
take advantage of this offer in the past, and doubtless many thousands 
more will wish to do so. 


If you have never used the JouRNAL, give it a trial during the com- 
ing year and be convinced of its merits. We try to make the best edu- 
cational paper published. Test it for yourself. 


Nature Study will receive more attention than has ever been given 
the subject in any educational paper. 


Ten four-page supplements, two pages of which are regularly 
devoted to “Drills and Exercises,” and the remaining two pages to 
“Examination Questions and Answers,” are included in a year’s sub- 
scription. 


Subscription Rates : $1.00 for five months ; $2.00 a year in clubs of 
three or more to one P. O. address ; $2.50 a year, single subscriptions. 
Three weeks free. 


Remember our SPECIAL OFFER to new subscribers: Balance of this 
year FREE, and a full year’s subscription to Jan. ’97, for $2.50. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JoURNAL when communi- 


| Wisner to the free-silver 


New Books, 


The old prejudice against the novel hay- 
ing to a large extent abated the question 
now arises, How skall the tastes of the 
young be so directed that good novels for 
reading will be chosen and the bad dis- 
carded? An account of a very interesting 
experiment in the study of fiction is con- 
tained in the volume entitled Four Years 
of Novel Reading, edited by Prof. Richard 
G. Moulton, of the University of Chicago, 
A society known as the Backworth Novel 
Reading union was formed in a mining vil- 
lage of the north of England in order to 
read novels and obtain such improvement 
from the reading as would come from de- 
bates, discussions, and the writing of essays, 
At first: the members all read in a month 
the novel chosen by the society. This 
being too short atime for some of them two 
months were afterward given. The results 
proved eminently satisfactory. In the book 
are given a brief history of the society, a list 
of the books read, with hints for study, and 
some of the essays produced. The plan is 
worth trying in school societies or in socie- 
ties not connected with school. Good re- 
sults would be obtained anywhere, if it were 
judiciously carried out. (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 


Cash vs. Coin is an answer, by Edward 
argument in 
*Coin’s Financial School.” The matter in 
this little book was originally prepared for 
publication in the Evening News, of Mon- 
roe, Louisiana. At the suggestion of oth- 
ers and for the purpose of reaching a 
larger class of readers it was issued in its 
present form. (Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 175 
Monroe street, Chicago, 25 cents) 


Magazines. 


Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, Robert Louis Steven- 
son's stepson and collaborator, has written 
an account for the October number of 
Scribner’s Magazine of the daily life of the 
novelist and his family. Mr. Osbourne was 
a figure in Mr. Stevenson’s household 
whose importance was known to all well 
acquainted with the family. From the 
time when Treasure Island was dedicated 
to him in his boyhood he was constantly 
with his stepfather, to whom in all his pro- 
jects he was a most trusted and valued 
assistant. 


Among the features of 7he Writer 
(Boston) for September are a practical ar- 
ticle on “How to Write Stories for Boys,” 
by William O, Stoddard, the ged juven- 
ile writer, and an article equally practical 
and timely on “ How to Report a Yacht 
Race,” by William E. Robinson, the yacht- 
ing editor of the Boston Globe. 


Among graphic methods of illustrating 
the Sunday-school lesson, the sand-map 1s 
now used in many progressive schools. 
Miss Juliet E. Dimock has become widely 
known as an expert in the use of this form 
of lesson illustration. She has written an 
article, soon to appear in The Sunday- 
School Times, in which she describes the 
making of a sand-map and its varied uses. 
Miss Dimock tells not merely how she 
makes and uses her own sand-maps, but 
how other teachers may prepare and us¢ 
theirs. 


In the September number of the North 
American Review Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
D. D., president of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, gives an interesting 
account of “ The Christian Endeavor Move- 
ment,” dwelling upon the great conventions 
of the society and their extensive work. 
Hon. James*H. Eckels, comptroller of the 
currency, writes hopefully regarding “ Our 
Reviving Business.” 
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| siderations on Our System of Education,” 

and shows that our education development 

is keeping pace with our industrial and 
|commercial development, and that, since 
the problems of education are never-end- 
| ing, the means of education must be ever- 
|expanding. Dr. Albert A. Bird concludes 
| his studies of Pennsylvania Election Laws, 
| with a general article showing, much to 
| Pennsylvania’s discredit, the comparisons 
between her election machinery and that of 
| cities in New _ York state and other large 







You See Them 
Everywhere 








Satisfaction and | 
Speed in | 


Columbia | 
Bicycles 


The famous Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
areequipped add much to the pleas- 
ure Columbia riders have in bicy- 
cling. Even the dreaded puncture || 
loses its terrors with Hartford 
Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
ute. Anyone can do it. Dunlop 
tires, best of double tubes, if you 
prefer. POPE MFG. CO. | 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

















A series of articles on the “ Public | 
Schools of the United States” will be con- | 
tributed to Harper's Weekly by F. M.| 
Hewes, They are to be statistical and | 
comparative, giving the data in regard to| 
attendance, pupils, teachers, salaries, cur- | 
ticula, expenditures, city schools and high 
schools. They will deal with the entire 
subject of public school education in the 
United States, and the facts in regard to 
the various sections will be carefully col- | 
lated, and compared with each other, and | 
studied in their relation to the general 
status of public education in this country. 
They will be graphically illustrated and 
elucidated by means of ingenious and ac- 
curate diagrams, charts, and figures. There 
are seven papers in all which will begin in 
September and will continue through the 
autumn. 





Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly makes 
its appearance in new type, with broad 
pages, a handsome cover, and other feat- 
ures that will be appreciated by its numer- 
ous readers. 


The Citizen for September has editorials 
treating at length free libraries and sum- 
mer schools. Prof. John M. Macfarlane,of 
the University of Pennsylvania, contributes 
a timely article showing the influence of 
Thomas Henry Huxley in the movement of 
the present century which has led to the 
popularization of Natural Science. Dr. 


/movelette, dealing in the main with the 


cities of the country. 


The Review of Reviews for September 
calls attention to the change in European 
sentiment on the liquor question, as shown 
especially in the establishment of the French 
monopoly of the manufacture and whole- 
sale supply of strong liquors, in the work 
of the Belgian commission, and in the still 
more important action taken by Russia in 
setting up a government monopoly of the 
entire wholesale and retail traffic in liquors 
throughout the empire. ‘ Everywhere in 
Europe,” says the editor of the Review, 
“the fact is becoming recognized that 
liquor selling is not only an unbecoming 
business, but one that is socially and politi- 
cally dafigerous—requiring new and rigid 
regulation or else total suppression.” 


Mrs. Burton Harrison has written a new 


“ fashionables” of New York at the horse 
show, which 7 he Ladies’ Home Journal is 
about to begin. Mr. W. T. Smedley has 
illustrated the story. 


Literary Notes. 


A volume of James Sully called Studies 
of Chzldhood, and soon to be published, 
comprises papers dealing with the imagina- 
tion, thoughts, language, and fears of chil- 
dren. 


The Messrs. Holt havein press The Un- 
religion of the Future and Art from the 
Soctological Point of View, both of which 
have been translated from the French of 
Guyot. 


The old rectory at Grasmere, in which 
Wordsworth lived from 1811 to 1813, while 
engaged on The Excursion, has been torn 
down. It was built in 1687, 


Among the papers of Moltke have been 
found several poems, which critics are said 
to think extremely well of. 


Sir Walter Besant has a new novel ready 
for serial publication called The Master 


Avarice will be issued on the continent in 
the Tauchnitz Library. 


Katharine Lee Bates, ‘of Wellesley col- 
lege, has edited for Leach, Shewell & San- 
born’s Student’s Series of English Classics 





Edmund J. James writes on “Some Con- 


Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELL 


Words and Dictation. 
Specially adapted to meet the demand for SLANT or VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 


36 pages, double ruled. Space for twenty words and 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., N. Y. 


ING BLANK No. 1, 


also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. 





KINDERGARTE 


Send for Catalogue. 


AND sce ecumanemasiet & 00. 
SUPPLIES. East lérH STREET, 


New YORE. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 


factory Bells for schools, Churches, &. 


WESF Yro?, Kr. “Ts2e" 


Description and prices on application 







BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI,O., U. 8. A. 


‘The 
Bugbear 
of stiffening is 
that they will 
cut through 
the skirt 
braids.” 
She's 
taken, 


5 can't cut 
through the 


“S$. Ti. & 1,” 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
tothe S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


mis- 


they 








““S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





Craftsman, ‘His Beyond the Dreams of 





Bohool, College & Academy RB Me Mb 
Price and Terms Free. 


LADIES 





on wx 


; ) a ~ 
Brown’s French Dressing 


BOOTS and SHOES. 


Beeman’s— THE ORIGINAL 
mm Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 








“ep Send Sc, for sample package. 
», Beeman Chemical Co. 
. 7 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Peocih Growing Gum. 
HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The thi “sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 15%. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for announcement. 

JA8. 8. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


Catal e of Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Teachers’ Aids, Letter 
————ee Writers, Amusements, ys, De- 
bates, etc. Dick & Fitzgerald, 11 Ann S8t., New York. 


DEAF SS: 2 1e1n noses, 


CURED 
ealy by F. Hiscox, 668 B’way, N.Y. Wittolor beck of peoetek 


SE BARNES’ INK. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.1 0th St., N.Y, 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 
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Some Famous Leaders Among Women 
is the title of a new volume by Sarah K. 
Bolton in the familiar series published by 
the Messrs. Crowell. Among the women 
included in it are Catherine Booth, Lucy 
Stone, Lady Henry Somerset, and Julia 
Ward Howe. 


The Smithsonian institution at Washing- 
ton has awarded its prize of $10,000 to 
Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay, of Lon- 
don, England, for their discovery of argon, 
the new elementary constituent of the at- 
mosphere. This remarkable discovery is 
the subject of a fifteen-page article in the 
present number of Cen/ury History (second 
quarter, 1895), giving in detail the history 
of the investigations, and the chemical, 
physical, and spectroscopic properties of 
argon so far as known, and illustrated with 
photographs of the discoverers, cuts of ap- 
paratus, and photographs of spectra. 


A. Flanagan has issued the second edi- 
tion of part third of Carl Betz’s physical 
training course entitled Light Gymnastics. 
It is handsomely illustrated and contains 
exercises with dumbbells, wands, rings, and 
Indian clubs. Part fourth, Popular Gym- 
nastics; or, Athletics and Sports of the 
Playground, is the latest;book in the series, 
and the indications are that it will not be 
the least popular and useful one. 


The prediction made by educational 
papers that The Century Book for Young 
Americans, by Elbridge S. Brooks, would 
be widely used in the schools for supple- 
mentary reading has been abundantly ful- 
filled. The book has been adopted for this 
purpose by the boards of education in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Poughkeepsie, and Bridge- 
port, among others. it is also in use 
among many of the leading private schools 
of the country. 


Under the title of The World’s Classics, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons have brought out a 
re-issue, in less expensive form, of the 
more important of the volumes previously 
published under the title of the Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets. 


The Sargent Publishing Company a new 
firm in the Monadnock Block, Chicago, will 
publish the last of September Francis Bacon 
and his Shakespeare, by Theron S. E. 
Dixon, a patent lawyer, who was one of the 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills 10c. and 
25c. a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


counsel in the Bell telephone cases in the 
supreme court. It contains no “cipher” 
or anything of that order, but simply pre- 
sents,in a critical exposition,the data (almost 
wholly new) whose consideration has con- 
vinced the author of Bacon’s authorship of 
the plays. 


W. M. Rossetti is preparing for publica- 
tion a volume of poems by his sister Chris- 
tina, which have rot yet seen the light. His 
oldest daughter is preparing for her aunt’s 
admirers a “‘ Birthday-Book.” 


Publishers’ Notes. 


The Students’ Series of English Classics, | 
published by Messrs. Leach, Shewell & San- 
born, of No. 67 Fifth avenue, N. Y. City, 
are attracting widespread interest on ac- 
count of the peculiarly appropriate and ex- 
cellent manner in which they are presented. 
Of convenient size, with clear, bright ty- 
pography, durably bound in cloth, the se- 
lections not abridged or mutilated and with 
copious annotations and references, they 
present attractive and valuable aids to the 
study of literature. 22 vols. of tle series 
now ready and eight additional in press. 
The Students’ Sertes of Latin Classics is 
presented in the same style and form as 
above, and comprises all the selections usu- 
ally read in American schools and colleges; 
they are based for the most part on the most 
approved German editions. This firm also 
publish many other works in all branches, 
of sterling merit. A full catalogue will be 
sent on application. 


How many boards are ready to econo- 
mize by adopting a system for preserving 
books like that of the Holden Patent Book 
Cover Co., Springfield, Mass.? This sys- 
tem has been thoroughly tested, and has 
been found to answer the purpose admira- 
bly. Many thousands of dollars have been 
saved by its use. 


For the “eye-minded,” and how few 
small children are not, there is nothing bet- 
ter for teaching science and other branches 
than a good projection lantern. The Crite- 
rion Magic Lantern of J. B. Colt & Co., 
carries all scientific attachments and may 
be used with sun, electric, oxy-hydrogen, 
and oil light interchangeably. The cata- 
ogues explain all details. 


Imitation is a species of flattery, no matter 
whether it relates to the doings of persons or 
to goods in the market. The high quality of 
the cocoas and chocolates of Walter Baker 
& Co., Limited, Dorchester, Mass., has 
called forth many imitations; but do not 
be deceived. Get the genuine product— 
look carefuliy to see if Dorchester, Mass, 
is printed on the label—and you will say it 
is a drink fit for a king. 


Everyone is aware that a great deal of 
poor coffee, tea, and spices is sold, and often 
at a high price. Now those who are par- 
ticular, who want a good quality of these 
necessary asticles, should send to the Great 
American Tea Co., 31 Vesey street, New 
York. Besides a great many premiums, 
consisting of china, clocks, lamps, etc., are 
given away. Good incomes are being made 
by taking orders for this company. 


The Densmore Typewriter was adopted 
by the United States war department in 
1893 and the contract was renewed in 1894. 
Densmores were supplied to the land offices 
throughout the United States in 1895. The 
Carnegie Steel Company purchased a Dens- 
more in 1892 and they now have thirty-three 
use. Any one who wishes information in 
regard to this light running machine should 


The Magic Touch 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
the idea. 


Dyspepsia 
And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be- 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 


you will involuntarily think, and no 
doubt exclaim, 


“That Just Hits It!’ 


“That soothing effect is a magic 
touch!” Hood's Sarsaparilla gently 
tones and stre ngthens the stomach 
and digestive organs, invigorates the 
liver, creates a natural, healthy desire 
for food, gives refreshing sleep, and 
in short, raises the health tone of the 
entire system. Remember 


Hood’s =. Cures 


Take Hood’s Pills for Sick Headache. 


BOVININE 


Surgeon-General 
Murray used it suc- 
cessfully for nervous 


You smile at 
But if you suffer from 








dyspepsia in his own 
family. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t., New York. 








Latest Novelty. Pocket Salts. 


Crown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
_THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


London, call = ” bas = ~~ their most charm- 


The Crown Perfumed | Pocket Salts, 


Made by them for several 
ao im years in England, but now 

or the first time introduced 
into this country, made in 
the foilowing odors: 


Crown Lavender 
f Crab-AppleBlossom 
_ White Lilac 
Verbena 

\ Matsukita 
\“@ Violette 

And all other odors. 


Sold as shown or 
encased in kid purses 
and can be carried in 
the pocket with per- 

— fect safety. 
THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS, 

deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes and 
identicalin quality with the world renowned Crown 
Lavender Salts and various perfumed Salts, the 
Creation of the Qrown Perfumery , and 
so long and a known to their London and 

Paris clientele. 
PRICES : Btandard i 50c. Smaller Size, 4c. 

Cc. 

Ask your Druggist for them or by sending citer vot 
the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., 3 
paving Badger, or T. Metcalf Co., Boston: Son B. 
Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; or Wilmot 
in.; one of these bottles of Pocket Salts ll 
eats free toany address. Name the odor required. 

























write to the Densmore Typewriter Co., 316 











Beware of Worthless Imitations, 














Broadway, N. Y 
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Literary Notes. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL for September is 
rich in valuable material. It contains timely 
articles on “The First Day,” by an ex- 
teacher, and ‘‘ Discipline and Tactics,” by 
S. B. Sinclair. These articles are devoted 
to Nature Study,—‘ Primary Observations 
in Nature Work—I.,” by Sarah E. Scales; 
Nature Study in Season—l,” by Frank O, 
Payne ; and “‘ A Seed Talk,” by L. M. Had 
ley. Miss Nora A. Smith begins a series of 
articles called “ Exercises on the Kindergar- 
ten Gifts.” The subject of reading is repre- 
sented by “ First Reading by the Sentence 
Method,” by Ellen E. Kenyon, and “ First 
Reading by the Rational Method.” The 
first of series of articles on “ Vocal Music,” 
by F. E. Howard; un “ Physical Educa- 
tion,” by W. J. Ballard ; and on “ Free Hand 
Drawing for the First Year,” by Lucy A. 
Earle are given. There is one of the popu- 
lar Child Life articles, with pictures to illus- 
trate it, and there is also the first of a series 
of articles on “* How to Teach Figures and 
Signs.” 


Mrs. A. E. Barr has been chosen by 
popular ballot as one of the three jurors to 
award the New York Hera/d’s $10,000 prize 
forthe best novel. The othertwoare M. W. 
Hazeltine and George Parsons Lathrop. 


The publishers of The Literary World 
Boston, announce that the Rev. Edward 
Abbott, D. D., who was editor of that paper 
for nearly twelve years previous to 1889, has 
resumed his old position. 


Ginn & Co., will add this autumn to their 
International Modern Language Series, 
French Prose: Places and Peoples, edited 
by Prof. Jules Luquiens of Yale. It will 
contain descriptive passages from Dumas, 
Victur Hugo, Monnier, Loti, Schérer, Eu- 
géne Fromentin and Taine. 


Mrs. R. H. Stoddard, wife of the poet, 
and herself not unknown to fame as a nov- 
elist, is about to bring out a volume of 
“Poems,” through Houghton, Mifflin & Co- 
It will appear early in the fall. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. have nearly ready 
Beautiful Houses, by Louis H. Gibson, 
which will embody the results of a careful 
study of the architecture of many countries, 
with a view to its adaptation to American 
life and building. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company announce the 
publication of The Students’ Standard 
Dictionary, The Students’ Standard Syn- 
onyms, and The Students Standard Spel- 
ler; alsoa series of Standard Readers in 
five numbers. 


The Connection of Thought and Mem- 
ory, by Herman P. Lukens, is in the press 
of D. C. Heath & Co. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers for their 
Children while Teething, with Perfect Success, 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain ; Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhea. Sold by Druggists in every part of 

world, Be sure and ask for “ Mrs inslow’s 


Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 
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™ Do you like a Oup of 
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GOMPANY 
advertisement and 15 
ported. Any kind you may select, 
4 Are the old dishes chipped and 


4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 
- 4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- 

| 4 plenish it FREE. , 

1S . 4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, > 
and ruin your health, when you 
can: get the best at cargo prices? 

PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 

. i h e ch eapest ‘and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 

4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 

4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 

4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 

Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 

Goblets, given to Club Agents. 

> 

> 
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GOOD INCOMES made by getting 
orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 
Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 


for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 


° 4 tersin U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 

The St Denis Hotel | 4 Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
° 4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 

Broapway ano Eceventw Srreer, | @ FREE to all Patrons, For full 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK particulars, address 


Se | ! 
| 
The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in | The Great Amenity Tee Co, 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at | 5 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged bya 81 & 83 Vesey Street 
? 


handsome addition that doubles its tormer capacity. | 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK, 


The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens | 
of Colonial Decoration in this country, ithin a | 
vrrrrvrrrrvreyme6#yryryvyY,wyY 


radius of a few blocks trom the hotel are all the edu- | 
cational publishers of the city. | 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. | 


_- DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


soap in all the 


world besides. 





















At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


& Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d ™tx., 
® Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 









Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggege to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


ece5u5u teachers who desire professional 


advancement. 


| 
| This is a monthly text-book for 





ALL THE CUTS: 


+| 
Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE) 


At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 





30 cents a Year. 


The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after | room. Clubs of two or more 25C, 


cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed | 
of shortly after publication. Address | each. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., New York, 





Line Etchings, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price, | 
Ce | 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 





ECZEMA, PIMPLES, MOLES, | 
Skin Diseases and Facial Blemushes removed. =< 
TW enttery Dermatelegs WF 4 3 pie, | E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York 
Ch | 


. Branches in New York, Boston, Phil: , 
bouis, Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. | 
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MON, UES WED fqHUR FRI. SAT SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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A Graphic Story of our Country’s Life, Growth, and Progress. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


The History of 
Our Country. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
BY O. H. COOPER, LL.D., 


Superintendent of Schools, Galveston, Texas, and Ex-Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the State of Texas. 


HARRY F. ESTILL, 


Professor of Latin and Civil Government in the Sam Houston 
State Normal Institute, Huntsville, Texas; and 


LEONARD LEMMON, 


Superintendent of Sherman Schools, Texas, 





12mo. Cloth. 488 pages, including an Appendix of 
35 pages. Fully illustrated with choice 
pictures, maps, and charts. 





For Introduction, Price, $1.00. 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS. 


TWO BOOK COURSES. 


IN ARITHMETIC. 
Essentials of Arithmetic. Parts I. and II. 
By G. A. SOUTHWORTH. 
IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


First Lessons in Language, and 


Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD. 


These are works of sterling merit. There are many other such upon our list. 


Our Catalogue, Price List and terms of introduction and Exchange sent cn application, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 
, 
THREE NEW MODEL 


With PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
’ HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


dé: THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Sranch Qnore ln TyeunEsTOP™ = Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 

















Rss will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when commun- 
cating with advertisers. 


‘The Step-Ladder, 


| Acollection of Prose and Poetry designed for use 
in Children’s Classes in Elocution and for Supple 
mentary Reading in Public and Private Schools, 


By MARGARET A. KLEIN. 


| Extract from Letter from Dr. C. W. Emer. 
son, Pres. Emerson College of Oratory, Bus. 
| ton, Mass.: “I have looked a copy of The Step. 
Ladder through carefully. Iam simply delighted with 
it, and have no criticism for it whatever. 
“I greatly admire the judgment Ctopeages in the se- 
; lections. The Introduction shows a thorough graspot 
the philosophy that underlies the best teaching of read- 
ing. Ifully and heartily endorse the book in every 
way.” 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 75 Cts. Specia/ 
rates for introduction, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


56 East Tenth St., New York. 
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SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 





\GREATEST/ For giving 

LABOR | any amount Meg 
| SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
| DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
ractions, percentage to advance measurements. 3? 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
| IF YOU WANT 








THE LATEST 


|THE GREATEST 
|THE BEST 


TYPEWRITER 


Write to us for 
nformation about the 


NEW 
HAMMOND 


No. 2 


The Hammond Typewriter Co., 
403 & 405 East 62d Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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